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ie PRUSSIA. 

Iris very difficult to take an interest in Prussian affairs, 
but we fancy that our attention will be forcibly attracted to 
them before long. A Parliamentary crisis, of course, is at 
hand, But the crisis that is coming now, will, it is thought, 
be worse than the preceding ones ; and the fact that a crisis 
is always occurring, is in itself a very dangerous symptom, 
The Prussian constitution has for some time past been subject 
to fils, and we should not be much surprised if the one that 
is now expected should try it very severely, and perhaps 
carry it off, 

The Prussian people wish for domestic reforms and for a 
reduction of taxes, while the Prussian Ministry, or what in 
Prussia comes to the same thing, the Prussian Crown, 
is, above all, bent on maintaining a large and efficient 
military force, The Prussian Chamber has a right to vote the 
Budget, but the Crown denies its right to deliberate on the 
organisation of the army—to say what number of troops are 
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to be kept under a arms, to limit the cone of service, and 80 
on, Deny it the privilege of discussing these matters, how- 
ever, and the Chamber will refuse to vote the Budget ; and 
people in Berlin are already asking how, when that has hap- 
pened, the taxes will be raised? If they are levied by force, 
the Constitution will have been violated, whether or not it be 
formally abolished by a coup-d'état, In this foolish but dan- 
gerous quarrel it is satisfactory to think that both sides are in 
the wrong. The Prussian Ministers wish to bebave illegally, 
but the Prussian people behaved immorally when they encou- 
raged and urged the Government to invade Denmark, a step 
which really compels Prussia to keep up a large army, unless 
all profit from the invasion is to be lost, 

M. Bismarck, when he is not oceupied with the affairs of the 
Chamber, is said to be engaged in routing up documents for 
the purpose of proving that the house of Brandenburg is 
entitled by descent to rule in the duchies of &chi swig and 
Holetein, Ee will, no doubt, succeed in making out his case, 
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FIRE THE SOBREY THEATRE, SHEFFIELD, 
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Prick 3D.—sramrep 4p. 
just as, in the last century, the three Powers who partitioned 
Poland all contrived to prove that they only took what 
legally belonged to them. M. Bismarck goes back to 
the Emperor Maximilian L, who is accused of having 


conferred the duchies in reversion on the house of 
Brandenburg. The Emperor Charles V, is also appealed 
to, M. Bismarck’s doctrine, fully and plainly stated, 


amounts to this—that every Power which has at any time had 
claims, actual or prospective, on a given territory, has a right 
to seize that territory, Whatever Maximilian I, promised to 
the house of Brandenburg about the duchies, we know that 
the King of Denmark was the lawful ruler of both Holstein 
and Schleswig a year and a half ago, and that Prussia never 
pretended to have any right to replace him until, by a mixture 
of force and frauds, she had gained possession of the country, 

The Schleswig-Holstein affair does not seem to be nearly 
finished yet, There has already been a great deal of quar- 
relling about the spoil between Prussia and Austria, and it is 
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expected that, as soon as Prussia openly avows her annexation | 
project, Russia and France will have some little objections to | 
make, France could, of course, be silenced by the cession of | 
aslice of territory on the Rhine, and for that very reason 
France is sure to make a great outcry, It is generally 
held, we believe, in England that it matters very little 
to us whether Prussia extends her fronticr or not, | 
and that, on the whole, it is rather to our advantage that 
Prussia should be strong. Prussia is a Protestant country, it 
ia true, and the Pruysians fought side by side with the 
English at the Battle of Waterloo, These are the facts on 
which the theory that England and Prussia are natural allies 
seems to be based; but, if we go a little further back than 
1815, we find Prussia fighting on the French side ; and if we 
look at the brief history of the country as a whole, we cannot 
discover any principle at the bottom of the alliances of all 
kinds that Prussia has formed, but simply a passion to 
acquire territory, no matter by what means or by whose aid, 
Take from Prussia what Prussia has taken from Austria, from 
Poland, from Saxony, and from France, and very little indeed | 
would remain, When the annexation of Schleswig and Holstein 
is effected Prussia will not have one neighbour that she will not 
have robbed, except, indeed, Hanover—on which, however, 
M. Bismarck is said already to have his eye—and Russia, 
which has already an eye on M, Bismarck, 

It appears to us a great mistake to suppose that Prussia can 
go on annexing territory without affecting the interests of 
England. There is a regular partitioning principle in Europe 
which, for some time to come, is much more likely to be acted 
upon than the much-talked-of “ principle of nationalities.” 
France seized Nice and Savoy because she could not 
allow a strong Italian State to be formed without securing her 
own frontiers on the cide of Italy, If Prussia should, by 
annexing the duchies, acquire a considerable addition of ter- 
ritory and an important seaport, France will feel called upon 
to rectify her boundary on the Rhine; and if all northern 
Germany should become Prussian, it would be easy to show 
that, for the maintenance of a proper political equilibrium, 
Antwerp ought to be French, The French might, of course, 
remain at Antwerp without thinking of coming over to 
England ; but we should have two Cherbourgs threatening us 
instead of one, and should be obliged to increase our naval 
expenditure—a result which our Manchester friends, who 
hate nothing in war so much ag its cost, would be the first to 
deplore, 


FIRE AT THE SURREY THEATRE, SHEFFIELD. 


Tue Surrey Theatre at Sheffield was burnt down at half. past two 
o'clock on Saturday morning last. A small fire had been discovered 
in Burgess street half an hour previously, and the engines had been 
called out. The firemen of the Roy: 1 Fire Insurance Company's 
brigade were in the act of backing their engine into the station, 
when a bright light was observed in the direction of Westbar. How 
long the theatre had been burning it is impossible to say, but when 
discovered the flames were blazing through the roof, illuminating 
all the neighbourhood. The Royal engines were quickly on the 
apes but the flames had obtained such a hold of the building 
that it was quite impossible to do anything to arrest their 
progrese, The flames were spreading with such rapidity that 
the officers were justified in fearing that the entire square 
formed by Westbar, Hick's-lane, Spring-street, and ork- 
house-lane was in the most imminent danger. Numbers of the 
women and children occupying houses in Hick’s-lane rushed 
out terror-stricken, not daring to delay a moment to put on asingle 
article of dress, In the thickly-crowded houses in the yards behind 
Hick’s-lane many were co paralysed with terror as to be helpless, 
and had to be dragged out of their houses by the officers to whom 
was intrusted the duty of seeing that no lives were sacrificed. The 
condition of the poor people was pitiable, as they ran barefoot 
along the streets in search of shelter. The fire brigade therefore 
directed their engines to throw water on the adjoining property, to 
prevent the flames spreading beyond the walls of the theatre, and 
in this they succeeded. Within the walls of the theatre the fire 
continued to burn furiously. One after another the galleries fell, 
with a great crash, coding the flames for a moment only to 
throw them up again with greater fierceness, The walls were lofty 
and unusually strong, and afforded a protection to the surrounding 
property which double the number of engines would have been 
utterly inadequate to afford. 

One of the pieces performed the preceding night was “The 
Streets of London,” in which occurs a mock (it may almost be said a 
real) fire scene, and in Sheffield great pains had been taken to render 
the incident with startling effect. To give éclatto the great scene a 
tice-engine from the Liverpool and London fire office, with an ade- 
quate force of men, were nightly engaged in taking part in the play. 
‘Their business was confined to the fire scene, and, from all accounts, 
they required no rehearsal, Abundance of water was stored in the 
hall, and every precaution taken against the mimic scene becoming 
by mischance a reality, It is not known, however, whether the 
real conflagration of Saturday morning had any connection 
with the artistic ove of the play; and, so complete is the 
destruction of the premises, that it is probable no light will 
ever be thrown upon the cause of the disaster. The theatre and its 
contents had cost from £25,000 to £30,000, They were insured for 
419,000 with the Liverpool and London Company, and that office 
had divided the risk with four others, among which are the Phoenix 
and the Law and Commercial. It is highly satisfactory to know 
that the surrounding property has escaped with the slightest pos- 
sible damage; that no lives have been lost ; nor, so far as we have 
heard, has injury to any one been sustained. 

The building, of which Mr, Youdan was the sole proprietor, was 
erected in 1851, at which time it was used for the purposes of singing 
and dancing. A museum and a picture-gallery were afterwards 
aulded ; and subsequently, in 1855, the establishment was enlarged 
to the proportions of a first-class theatre. It has frequently, since 
that period, been further enlarged ; and last summer it was re- 
o- ened with great éclat, the entire construction of the interior 
eliciting the encomiums of the thousands who entered it3 
Tt was in the Surrey Theatre that Mr. Roebuck met | 
Lis constituents after his visit to Austria, when he was taunted | 
wih being “féted in gilded saloons,” and to which the hon, | 
weaber retaliated, while admiring the beauty of the edifice, with | 
the remark, “ Am I not in a gilded saloon now?” It may be men- | 
‘io: ed aleo, in passing, that the splendid museum contained, amongst 
is thousands of treasures, a marble bust of the hon member, which | 
the town failed to purchase by subscription ; and it was in th's 
theatre, too, that the Social Science Association expected to hold | 
tocir principal meeting this year, the proprietor having geucrously | 
oiled the use of his property for the occasion, 


walls, 


GARISALD?s DavusuTER TERESITA has juet civen birth, at Caprera, to 
a boy, who, by his grandfather's desize, has been chris’encd Lincoln, ia 
hoa ur of the * American President, who bas abolished slavery.” 


FRANCE. 


The Marquis de Lavalette has keen appointed Minister of the 
Interior in the place of M. Boudet, who has resigued. M. Boudet 


| has been translated to the dignified and well-paid ease of the 


Senate, 

Some of the Paris papers talk of a serious misunderstanding 
existing be’ween the Porte and the French Ambassador, in conse- 
quence of which the latter has left Constantinople for Paris to confer 
with his Government, 

M. Rogeard, who wrote a pamphlet satirising Napoleon III. and 
his system inthe shape of a satire upon the ‘ Histoire de Jules 
César,” has been sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. Luckily 
for M. Rogeard, however, he had taken the precaution, immediately 
after publishing his clever and bitter pamphlet, to put the Belgian 
frontier between himself and the Imperial author whom he satirised. 
His publisher, who is believed to have offended unwittingly, gets off 
with a month’s imprisonment and a fine of 500f. 


ITALY. ; 

Some of the Italian papers publish a letter bearing Mazzini’s 
signature, which affirms that there exists a secret protocol to the 
Franco-Italian Convention providing for the cession to France of a 
part of Piedmont if Italy should obtain Rome or Venice. Mazzini 

if the letter be really his) insists that this story is true, General 
la Marmora, the italian Prime Minister, and Visconti Venosta, 
the late Foreign Minister, have, in the most solemn manner, assured 
the Chamber of Deputies that the story has not the slightest 
foundation. 
GERMANY ANO THE DUCHIES. 

An extraordinary sitting of the German Diet was held at 
Frankfort on Monday. Bavaria and Saxony brought forward a 
motion calling on the Governments of Austria and Prussia to cede 
the duchy of Holstein to the hereditary Prince of Augustenburg, 
and to communicate to the Diet the arrangements they have made 
in reference to the duchy of Lauenburg. It was proposed that this 
motion should be taken into consideration on the 6th of April next, 
and the discussion was fixed accordingly by a majority of nine 
against six votes, 

RUSSIA. 


The Russian Government has thought it prudent to address a 
circular to i's representatives at foreign Courts for the purpose of 
explaining the object of the Russian acquisitions of territory in 
Central Asia. The circular, penned by Prince Gortechakoff, insists 
that these acquisitions are necessary for the security of Russia, 
and that she seeks nothing in the shape of mere territorial 


aggrandisement. 
CANADA. 


The Canadian Goverament has proposed a vote of 1,000,000 dols, 
for the permanent defence of the country, and 350,000 dols. for 
the expenses of the volunteers on the frontier. 

The Finance Minister announces that the Government must main- 
tain the police and militia on the frontier so long as the war lasts, 
and fulfil their obligations as good neighbours to the United States, 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


WAR NEWS, 

We have advices from New York to the 19th ult. 

General Sherman was gradually but pertinaciously continuing his 
forward movement. After occupying Cheraw he marched on 
Fayetteville, which he reached and took possession of on the 12th 
ult. General Hardee retreated before Sherman, keeping in his front 
at a moderate distance, while General Johnston was believed to be 
concentrating his forces still further in Sherman's front, Sherman's 
advance was not altogether unopposed, for the Confederate cavalry, 
under Hampton, attacked Kilpatrick, inflicting on him great loss 
and taking several hundred prisoners. According to the Federal 
account, Kilpatrick in his turn attacked Hampton, and recovered all 
he had lost. The Federals operating from Newbern under General 
Schofield, were encountered on their march on Kinston, North 
Carolina, by General Bragg, who dove them back three miles, with 
great loss, Subsequently, Schofield succeeded in capturing Kinston, 
after a vigorous and prolonged attack, General Bragg retiring upon 
Goldsborough. Sherman has completely desolated the eastern por- 
tion of Southern Carolina, burning everything before him. Vast 
quantities of ammunition and artillery have been discovered at 
Charleston. 

Baton Rouge despatches of the 9th report the Confederate General 
Forrest at Macon, Georgia, with 15,000 cavalry, to which he was 
daily receiving additions. 

The Federal fleet had assembled in great strength in the Lower 
Bay, at Mobile, and an immediate attack was anticipated. 

‘he Potomac army was under arms on the 14th and 15th, in con- 
sequence of the movement of large bodies of troops and other active 
operations observable within Lee's lines, Reports were current in 
the army that several principal Federal works had heen mined by 
the Confederates, and it was conjectured that their movements were 

reparatory to a sally, to be immediately followed by an explosion. 

patches of the 16th, however, state that no attack had been 

made by Lee, and that all was again quiet on both sides of the 
hostile lines. 

General Grant had issued an order making void all T'reasury per- 
mits for commerce with the Confederate Atlantic States, except 
that portion of Virginia under his immediate supervision. 

In the Shenandoah, Gederal Sheridan, according to his own report, 
appears to have had everything hisown way, After the defeat of 
General Early he pushed across the Blue Lidge and entered Char- 
lotteville. He then pushed onto Lynchburg, destroying everything 
in his way, but found the latter place too strong to attack. Another 
body of a he sent due south from Charlotte to Columbia, ou 
the James River, to destroy property. This was done most 
effectually. The Canawaba Canal runs on the north eide of the 
James to Lynchburg, and has been used largely for the conveyance 
of stores for Lee’s army to Richmond. This canal was destroyed in 
several places and rendered useless, The troops found an abundance 
of provisions in the country, Sheridan further reports his arrival 
at Freterickabarg Railway, crossing the South Anna River on the 
15th, He contrived to damage the James River Canal to Goochland, 
whence he turned northward and destroyed the bridges on both 
the Annas, At Virginia Central Railway Bridge the Confederates 
attempted resistance, but were driven off, losing three cannon, 


GENERAL NEWS, 


President Davis had submitted a message to Congress impressing 
upon that body the critical nature of military affairs and the neces- 
sity for united, prompt, and vigorous action in all departments of 
the public service, which he declared to be alone necessary to over- 
come the dangers which threaten the Confederacy. He recom- 
mended the suspension of the habeas corpus on the plea of public 
safety and imperative necessity. Vigorous efforts were being made 
to organise coloured troops. 

Mr. Lincoln, under date of the 14th ult. orders the arrest and im- 
prisonment during the war of a!] Federal citizens or domiciled aliens 
who have held intercourse with the Confedrrate States by sea; he 
also directs all non-resident foreigners who have been engaged in 
blockade-running to leave the country within twelve days if on the 
Atlantic side, and within forty days if on the Pacifie side, not to 
return during the war, under pain of imprisonment, 

The Paris mission bad been offered to Mr. James Gordon Bennett, 


of the New York Herald, who, however, declined the appointment 


| which had been conferred upon Mr. John Bigelow, Acting Chargé 


d’Affaires in the French capital, 
Tie breaking up of the ice on the Susquehanna and other rivers 
by sudden thaw had caneed the inundation of the districts along 


their courses, and millions of dollars worth of property was esti- 


| 
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mated to have been destroyed, The Petroleum districts in Pennsyl- 
vania had been the greatest safferers, and the Oil City had bee, 
wholly submerged. 

RETALIATION IN WAR, 

The following correspondence, which is said to have passed 
between Generals Sherman and Wade Hampton, has been published 
in the New York journals :— 

Head-quarters Military Division of the Mississippi, in the Fie 
Feb. 24, 1865. ‘ 

General,—It is officially reported to me that our foraging parties are 
murdered, after capture, and labelled ‘* Death to all foreigners!" Qye 
instance of a lieutenant and seven men, near Chesterfield, and another oj 
twenty, “near a ravine, eighty rods from the main road,” about three miles 
from Feasterville. I have ordered a similar number of prisoners in our 
hands to be disposed of in like manner. I hold about 1000 prisoners, captured 
in various ways, and can stand it as long as you; but I hardly think 
these murders are committed with your knowledge ; and would suggest that 
you give notice to the people at large that every life taken by them simply 
results in the death of one of your Confederates. Of course, you 
cannot question my right to forage on the country. It is a war right as old 
as history. The manner of exercising it varies with circumstanccs, and if 
the civil authorities will supply my requisitions, I will forbid all foraging, 
But | find no civil authorities who can respond to calls for forage or pro. 
visions, and therefore must collect directly of the people. I have no doubt 
this is the occasion of much misbehaviour on the part of our men; but I 
cannot permit an enemy to judge er punish with wholesale murder. Pe;-. 
sonally, I regret the bitter feelings engendered by this war; but they were 
to be expected, and I simply allege that those who struck the first blow and 
made war inevitable ought not in fairness to reproach us for the natural con- 
sequences, I merely assert our war right to forage, and my resolve to prc - 
tect ny foragers to the extent of life for life. 

W. 'T., SHERMAN, Major-General U.S.A. 

Lieut.-General Wade Hampton, Commanding Cavalry Forces C.S.A, 

Head-quarters, in the Field, Feb. 27, 1865, 

General,—Your communication of the 24th inst. reached me to-day. In it 
you state that it has been officially reported that your foraging parties were 
“murdered” after capture, and you go on to say that you had “ ordered a 
similar number of prisoners in your hands to be disposed of in like manner.” 
That is to say, you have ordered a number of Confederate soldiers to be 
“murdered.” You characterise your order in proper terms, for the public 
voice, even in your own country, where it seldom dares express itself in 
vindication of truth, honour, or justice, will surely agree with you in pro- 
nouncing you guilty of murder if your order is carried out. Before 
dismissing this portion of your letter, I beg to assure you for every soldier 
of mine “ murdered’’ by you I shall have executed at once two of 
yours, giving, in all cases, preference to any officers who may be in my 
hands, In reference to the statement you make regarding the death of 
your foragers, I have only to say that I know nothing of it ; that no orders 
given by me authorise the killing of prisoners after capture, and that | do 
not believe that my men killed any of yours, except under circumstances in 
which it was perfectly legitimate and proper that they should kill them. It 
is a part of the system of the thieves whom you designate as your foragers 
to fire the dwellings of those citizens whom they have robbed. To check 
this inhuman system, which is justly execrated by every civilised nation, I 
have directed my men to shoot down all of your men who are caught burning 
houses. This order shall remain in force as long as you disgrace the pro- 
fession of arms by allowing your men to destroy private dwellings. You 
say that I cannot, of course, question your right to forage on the country. 
“It is a right as old as history.” I do not, Sir, question this right, 
But there is a right older even than this, and one more inalien- 
able—the right that every man has to defend his home and to 
protect those who are dependent upon him; and from my heart I wish that 
every old man and boy in my country who can fire a gun would shoot down, 
as he would a wild beast, the men who are desolating their Jand, burning 
their houses, and insulting their women. You are particularin defining and 
claiming * war rights,’ may I askif you enumerate among them the right 
to fire upon a defenceless city without notice; to burn that city to the 
ground after it/ had been surrendered by the authorities, who claimcd, 
though in vain, that protection which is always accorded in civilised war- 
fare to non-combatants, to fire the dwelling-houses of citizens, after robbing 
them, and to perpetrate even darker crimes than these—crimes too black to 
be mentioned? You have permitted, if you have not ordered, the commission 
of these offences against humanity and the rules of war. You fired into the 
city of Columbia without a word of warning. After its surrender by the 
Mayor, who demanded protection to private property, you laid the whole 
city in ashes, leaving amidst its ruins thousands of old men and helpless 
women and children, who are likely to perish of starvation and exposure. 
Your line of march can be traced by the lurid light of burning houres, and 
in more than one household there ia an agony far more bitter than that of 
death. The Indian scalped his victim, regardless of sex or age; but with all 
his barbarities he always respected the persons of his female captives. Your 
soldiers, more savage t! the Indian, insult those whose natural protectors 
are absent. In conciusion, I have only to request that whenever you have 
any of my men “ disposed of,” or “murdered,” for the terms appear to Le 
synonymous with you, you will let me hear of it, in order that I may know 
what action to take in the matter. In the mean time, I shall hold fifty-six 
of your men as hostages for those whom you have ordered to be executed.— | 
am yours, &c., WADE HAMPTON, Lientenant-Genera! 

Major-General W. T. Sherman, U.S. Army. 


THE FUNERAL OF THE LATE DUC DE MORNY. 


WE have already published a short memoir of the late Duc de 

Morny, whose death has had so great an influence not only on the 
Imperial family, but on the whole Court of France. We are this 
week able to publish a view of the late Peer’s funeral procession, 
which, in some respects, was the most imposing that has been 
witnessed in Paris for some years. From the time of the departure 
froin the Place de la Concorde to the arrival at Pére la Chaise, 
the whole ceremony was characterised by a solemnity which is 
only sometimes observable in the gay French capital, and the 
well-known grief of the Emperor seemed to be respected in the 
mauner and disposition of the numbers who witnessed the funeral 
pageant. 
_ Achapelle ardente had been prepared for the reception of the body 
in the large saloon of the Legislative Chamber, which is reached by 
the steps of the palace opposite the Pont de la Concorde; and the 
entire front of the building was hung with black drapery, the 
pillars bearing the words “ Pro Patria et Imperatore.” Troops lined 
the space between the palace and the Quay d'Orsay, and the Pont de 
la Concorde was also lined with soldiers, while salutes, which began 
to be fired at seven o'clock in the morning, were repeated every hour 
until the cortége left the official residence of the late Duke, itself an 
annexe of the Chamber, 

The space around the Church of St. Clotilde is so smal). 
and the adjacent streets so narrow, that, although this was 
the parish church of the late Duke, it was thought unadvisable 
to bring so large a concourse of people into such a limited area, and 
it was therefore determined to conduct the funeral service at the 
Madeleine, where there would be a large open space, and to which 
the procession could advance in a straight line by the Place de la 
Concorde and the Rue Royale, The distinguished guests and the 
high functionaries invited for the occasion were ordered to be in 
par = pea ps oMiggare. at be hp womb Chamber, at 
eleven o'clock ; t specially invited were requested 
their allotted seats before twelve. : 7 oo 

The front of the Madeleine was veiled in black drapery, fringed 
with silver, and ornamented with shields, surmounted by coronets ; 
the interior was hung in a similar manner, and had a profoundly 
sombre effect, in striking contrast with the lofty bier, which was 
richly decorated and illuminated with rows of tapers rising above 
each other, the yellow flame from which was strangely supple- 
a the green light from the lamps occupying the centre of 

e choir, 

At about half-past twelve the procession reached the church, 
the remains being received by the Abbi Dugnery, curé of the 
parish, who celebrated the musical mass ; the absolution at the close 
of the solemn service being pronounced by the Archbishop of Paris, 
who had attended M. de Morny in his last moments. Even the great 
building of the Madeleine was crowded to excess, and many of those 
who had received invitations were compelled to remain ouiside, 
where an immenge concourse of people had assembled on the quays 
on both sides of the river from which the Legislative Chamber is 
visible, in the Place de la Concorde, on the terraces of the Tuileries 
Gardens, at the entrance to the avenue of the Champs Elysées, in 
the Rue Royale, and the approaches to the Boulevard’ of the 
Madeleine, Along the old boulevards, too, the well-known positions 
were taken up by the people who knew that the route to Pure la 
Chaise would Le followed by the cortige, and many of the windows 
and balconies were filled wita spectators, Between the Rue de la 
Faix and the Madeleinz the way was kupt clear and order maintained 
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je Ville. 
Ber halt past one o'clock the procession left the Madeleine. It was 


headed “ie a squadron of the Gardes de Paris, followed by one of 
mounted 


followed by gereral officers of the brigades of the army of Paris; 
another bat'alion of foot Chasseurs; two regiments of the Line, 
with their band; the Grenadiers of the Imperial Guard, and the 
Voltigeurs of the same corps. Marshal Magnan, as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army of Paris, appeared at the head of the troops, 
in fall uniform and mounted on a splendid charger covered 
with rich housings. He was attended by a numerous and brilliant 
_ hearse, which was immediately preceded by two carriages 
containing priests, was gorgeously decorated. The six black horses 
by which it was drawn were covered with trappings of black and 
silver, and bore lofty sable plumes. The hearse itself was sur- 
mounted by a ducal coronet veiled with black crape, and the coffin 
was concealed by a pall of silver cloth, the fringes of which nearly 
swept the ground. Attendants followed, bearing on a cushion the 
insignia and decorations of the deceased Duke. The officials of the 
Legislative Chamber, the presidency, and other departments also 
walked in the procession. Then followed two of the Emperor's 
state carriages, one belonging to Prince Napoleon, several mourning 
carriages, and a considerable number containing senators, Councillors 
of State, deputies, magistrates in their red or black robes, diplo- 
matic functionaries, and officers of the — 

The long line of vehicles was followed by a battalion of the 
Imperial Guard, two batteries of Artillery, a squadron of mounted 
Chasseurs, and a battalion of the Gardes de Paris; and the pro- 
cession closed with a strong detachment of Sergens de Ville. 

The chief mourners were Count Flahault, M. de Lavalette, the 
Prefect of Poliee, and M. Marpont, an intimate friend of the 
deceased. The pallbearers were MM. Rouher, Minister of State ; 
Schneider, Vice-President of the Legislative Chamber; D’elangle, 
Vice-President of the Senate; and De Persigny. as President of 
the Council. The Emperor was represented by the Duke of 
Bassano (Chamberlain) and General Fleury, the Empress by M. 
Cossi Brissac, and Prince Napoleon by one of his aides-de-camp. 

‘At a little after three o'clock the cortége reached the cemetery of 
Pore la Chaise, where the coffin was laid in the vault, and earnest 
and impressive speeches were delivered over the grave by M. 
Schneider and M. Rouher, both of whom testified to the public and 
private virtues of their departed friend, 


THE SKATING-HALL AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

UNLESS a prophecy current just now is yet to be fulfilled, and the 
first days of what should be the epringtide are inaugurated by the 
sudden arsagny the Thames, professors of the noble art of skating 
and adepts in the mysteries of the outer edge will have no oppor- 
tunity at present for the display of their accomplishments on any 
piece of metropolitan water. 

Throughout the winter, the severity of which has been more try- 
ing than usual, the weather has been eo fitful that even the most 
ardent advocates of this exercise have been compelled to relinquish 
any regular sport, and the London skating clubs have been nowhere 
Adventurous spirits, it is true, have endeavoured to sustain their 
enthusiasm on the weak, sloppy ice in the parks, and the Royal 
Humane Society’s men have had a hard time of it; but there has 
been no good, smooth run of ice, such as may generally be 
secured at least once during the season, Artificial ice has long 
since been ee a failure, and, unless some enterprising 
capitalist had ventured to lay down blocks of vanille, surrounded 
with banks of sponge-cake and snow-trifle, not even the ladies, who 
are amongst the most earnest and determined skaters when they 
have once conquered their first timidity, wouid have become sub- 
scribers to a pastime which is more dangerous under such circum- 
stances than when it is conducted on its legitimate clement. These 
being the conditions of our present climate, and the bunches of 
rusting skates hanging at the ironmongers’ doors having been 

‘yelegated to the back shops until next December, it remained for 
some inventive or adaptive genius to produce a novelty in the way 
of locomotion ; and the public, who have somehow learned to look 
to the Crystal Palace for an initiative in matters of amusement, 
have scarcely been surprised at the opening of a “ New Skating- 
Hall,” which, as an adjunct to the gymnasium and the archery- 
ground, may, for anything we can see, hold its own through the 
summer, 

Utterly discarding the notion of bad imitations of ice, the director 
of this new saloon has cleverly adopted an experiment which had 
been previously tried with only partial success; and, although he 
does not profess to provide a complete substitute for a “clear run” 
aud a “light iron,” has contrived to give us a new amusement, of 
— a large and appreciative company avail themselves almost 

aily, 

The new hall is an immense and lofty saloon at the end of the 

machinery annexe, and beneath the tropical courts of the palace, 
its furniture consisting of a bench running nearly round the wall, 
and a floor--a floor as evenly laid as the deck of a man-of-war, 
The skates are of the ordinary shape, with brass frames and straps 
to fasten them to the feet, but, in place of an iron, they are provided 
with three exactly-fitting wheels of vulcanised indiarubber, perfectly 
free in their revolutions and completely noiseless as they run over 
the wood, 
_ As these wheels are about twice the width of any ordinary skating 
iron, and the surface on which they move is less slippery than ice, the 
danger of an awkward tumble is considerably diminished ; a “ back 
header ” is a thing of very rare occurrence, and even an occasional 
“downer” is not attended with any serious injury. 

Saturday is the great day for the spectator who desires to see how 
icons d this saloon-skating ministers to healthy exercise and 
locomotive skill ; for on Saturdays the ladies (some of whom take 
lessons of regular instructresses) are in full force, and the gay tints 
of their dresses, the rustle of silk, and the sparkle of bright eyes, as 
they flash hither and thither, is one of the pleasantest scenes in that 
pleasantest of all winter retreats. 

There is fun, too, for those who choose to sit and look on—the 
same gentlemen with that uncertainty about their legs which 
reminds one of Cousin Feenix; the same portly individuals who 
can neither stand still nor go on until they are cushioned into a 
corner : the same nervous youths who balance themselves by means 
of a walking-cane and bow profoundly whenever they feel their 
feet moving involuntarily ; the same bold and reckless aspirants 
who lumber hither and thither, to the terror of vacuous swells whose 
feet will either suddenly diverge or as suddenly trip each other up. 
There are a goodly number of graceful, “ swanlike” creatures, 
however, who have become quite accomplished skaters here, even 
though they may never have ventured on the ice; and not a few 
who are good for all sorts of evolutions which show that they are 
at home on either element, 

There can be no doubt that skill in this skating game is very 
easily acquired ; and when we remember that it enables the most 
timorous te take delightful exercise when walking in the muddy 
streets of our much-undermined city is an abominable infliction, its 
increasing popularity can scarcely be doubted. 

Even those favoured individuals who possess unexceptionable 
ankles and well-kvit legs will find an hour in the skating-saloon a 
capital refresher ; and we can suggest no greater pleasure during 
the continuance of the cold weather than a series of such 
constitutional gambadoes, to be followed by a stroll through 
that wonderful collection from the Summer Palace of 
Pekin, of which we wrote last weck. If, after gazing at the 
carved jadestones, the five-clawed dragon robes, the mantles of blue 
foxes’ throata, the vases, the barbaric gems, the great uncut jewels, 
and all the rare findings of that historical “ loot,” the accomplished 
skater can secure a copy of Captain Negroni’s book and read it under 
the shadow of the tropical palins and the blossoming camellias, he 
will enjoy an hour of such delightiul resy as will compensate for 
all the “ennui” of a dull wintry day, 


a detachment of mounted Gardes de Paris and companies of | 
| 


hasseurs with their full band. Then came a regiment of | 
foot Chasseurs, also accompanied with their band; and this was | 


SCENES OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


A LAND SALE, 


Tue city of Melbourne, the metropolis of Victoria, is built on the be 


banks of the Yarra-Yarra, and the fact that the city stands 
on two hills makes the east and western portions discernible 
at a glance. The streets are now well macadamised, and have 
footpaths which, in the larger ones, are 12 ft, in width. The 
town is brilliantly lighted with gas, which was first intro- 
duced in 1856, There is an abundant supply of water, which 
is obtained from the river, and also from the Yan Yean water- 
works, In 1846 Prince’s Bridge wa3 built across the Yarra- Yarra, 
at an expense of £15,000; but so little idea had the inhabitants 
of the vast city which would spring from a place then but little 
larger than a small English market-town, that the bridge was 
erected so narrow as to render it now almost useless for the enormous 
amount of traflic coamneelly passing to and fro, from light till dark, 
in an almost uninterrupted stream. To relieve it, a large wooden 
bridge has been buil: across the river near the falls, which divide 
the fresh from the salt water. 

To a new arrival, Melbourne must appear to have heen built, as it 
really was, by fits and starts, from the peculiarity of its architectural 
design ; for by the side of a large, handsome, imposing building will 
perhaps stand a wooden structure of a most unprepossessing and 
primitive appearance, with no greater pretentions to elegance than 
a second-rate coach shed, and a remarkable similarity of architecture 
displayed in its erection, We must take into consideration the fact 
that these inferior buildings were built between the years 1851 and 
1856, when the price of labour, land, and material was something 
fabulous. Carpenters, when disengaged, were eagerly sought after 
at 25s, per day; while bricklayers, stonemasons, «’c., commanded 
equally high wages, Four thousand buildings were erected in one 
year, and it is only reasonable to suppose that when houses were 
run up in such a manner little or no attention was paid to 
similarity or beauty of design. Yet year by year the character 
and style of the buildings are improving, because houses and 
places of business Jarge enough to make shift with in the earlier 
and more unsettled days are found inadequate for the purposes of 
the present day, especially now that a regard for appearances is 
acquiring that standing and influence whic! it seldom fails to do in 
all civilised communities, 

Melbourne possesses many stately public buildings—viz., the 
Treasury, public library, benevolent asylum, Houses of Assembly, 
Custom House, and the General Post Office. Besides the public 
buildings, many of the streets are ornamented by the princely edifices 
belonging to the banks, which exceed in beauty and general appear- 
ance many of those in large European cities. There is also the 
University, two large hospitals, two orphan and lunatic asylums, 
besides several other institutions devoted to charitable purpozes, 
Ecclesiastical edifices are not lacking, all religious denominations 
being well represented; but St. Francis Cathedral, belonging to the 
Roman Catholic community, is the finest building used for devotional 
purposes in the colony. There are the Theatres Royal, Haymarket, 
and Princess's, besides several other smaller places of entertainment, 
In literary matters, there are three daily papers, besides a similar 


number of weekly ones ; and, of course, that facetious individual Mr, | 


Punch has his representative, who also makes a weekly appearance. 

The railway communication is only in its infancy, Five short 
lines run to some of the suburbs, Geelong, (c, and one main trunk 
line, designed eventually to connect Melbourne with Sydney, a dis- 
tance of about 710 miles, nearly 150 of which is completed on the 
Victorian side. 


and diggings lying more inland by means of coaches drawn by from | 
four to six horses, on the American system, and about Melbourre | 


Communication is kept up with the various towns | 


by prettily designed cars, one of which attracted favourable notice | 


at the last Exhibition, 


| famous as the site of ‘* Hicks’s Hall.” 


The first Land Sale was held by Mr. Surveyor Hoddle, on June 1, | 


1837, only twenty-seven years ago, when he sold 1) half-acre 


allotments, which fetched £35 each, A Mr. Faulkner bought one of | 


the principal corners for £10, being the space now occupied by the 
Shakspeare Hotel, situated at the corner of Collins and Market 
streets, the same allotment being now worth 5000. This extra- 
ordinary rise is still more remarkable when we take into considera- 
tion the few vears that have elapsed since it was originally pur- 
chased. Another half acre, opposite the General Post Office, fetched 
£28, and it is extremely doubtfal if it could now be purchased at 


any price. 
In 1851 gold was discovered: then began the real days of 


Australian prosperity, and then poured into Melbourne a complete | 


flood of emigration, for which it was totally unprepared. Lodgings 
could scarcely be obtained at any price; people were landed on 
the beach in thousands, and pa 

Miserable wooden tenements, formerly let at 53., were eagerly 
taken at £3 to £5 per week, payable in advance. 


hundred pounds per foot was reasonable; nearly every one was 
either land or building mad. Speculators of doubtful reputation 
bought sundry uninhabitable swamps, which they fantastically laid 
out, on elaborately-designed charts, and described as eligible build: 
ing allotments near Me]bourne, with a first-class supply of water, 
which was really the most truthful part, for a friend of the writer 
was foolish enough to purchase a lot described as an advan- 
tageous opportunity to any person fond of bathing and fishing ; 
and, sure enough, on his going to inspect his bargain, which fancy 
had painted as a sloping lawn with a clear fishpond at the bottom, 
he found to his disgust that, if he wished to pass over his ground, 
he must do so in a boat, for it was an interminable swamp, full of 
frogs. The glass fronts were removed from shops, and, with a 
full open view, these land sales were advertised and champagne 
luncheons given free as an inducement to get people inside, leaving 
then the exciting influences of spirits, champagne, «c., to elate those 
present into becoming profitable customers to the auctioneer, which 
they very often did by paying a deposit on an allotment and after- 
wards getting so inebriated as to forget all about their purchase and 
deposit too. Land is even now sold something after the same style, 
but the business is not characterised with that rowdyism and reck- 
lessness of former years, As a proof of the careless spirit pervading 
all classes, even ten years ago, we will conclude our sketch by the 
repetition of a well-known colonial anecdote, the truthfulness of 
which is too well known to be disputed. One of the banks, with 
that haste and want of care customary to the period, got possession 
of a large allotment in Collins-street without inquiring very curi- 
ously into the rights of the person from whom they purchased, 
Their possession remained undisputed, so, without paying any fur- 
ther attention to their title, they built an expensive stone edifice 
on the spot. Shortly after, a whaling-ship which had been absent 
some years came into port, when, to their astonishment, a sailor 
walked in with the original Crown grant, which, with other docu- 
mentary evidence, proved him to be the real owner. The directors, 
on looking into their title, soon found it was useless; so they had 
to compromise with him by a payment of £20,000, or else to comply 
with the modest request he addressed to them—namely, “ Either 
give me the money, or take your house off my land into the next 
street, or anywhere you may fancy.” LAB 


SS 


Lire-BOAT SERVICES.—Daring a strong gale from the cast and a heavy 
sea, on Sunday last, the Filey life-boat of the National Institution went out 
to a vessel about two miles off, which was seen to heve lost her masts and 
was drifting towards land. The life-boat took olf the crew of four men from 
the vessel and brouglit them safely ashore. Great praise is due to the life- 
boat’s crew for their services on this occasion. The vesel proved to be the 
schooner Kate, of Lynn, bound from Middlesboro’ to that place with coals ; 
Charles Newby, master. She had lost her masts by lightning. She after- 
wards went on shore on Filey beach, and has since become a total wreck. 

SUSPECTED POISONING.— Dr. Pritchard, a medical gentleman in good 
position and practice in Glasgow, has been apprehended by the authorities 
on suspicion of poisoning his mother-in-law and his wife. An investigation 
is going on, and Professor Maclagan, of Edinburgh, has made a chemical 
analysis of the viscera of Mrs. Pritchard, and reports that he had found 
antimony abundan ly in the liver, spleen, intestines, and blood. A warrant 
has been issued for the exhumation and examination of the body of the 
doctor's mother-in-law, Mrs. Taylor, who died in his house some months ago. 


not find shelter anywhere. | 


! Land instantly | 
rose in proportion; owners asked the most absurd prices; a | 


| metropolis. 


THE NEW RAILWAY WORKS AT SMITHFIELD. 
A FEW weeks more and the great landmark of Old London will 
I lost sight of, even though it may not be “to memory dear.” 
The future paterfamilias, in walking from the City through what 
were once Moor Fields tothe spot which he will remember as the foot 
of Holborn-hill, will gaze about him in a little perplexity, and, until 
he shall have discovered the bearings of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
and the church originally built by Prior Rahere, will be uncertain 
of the former whereabout of Smithfield, It has had an evil history 
belonging to it, this save plot of ground, from the time when it wasa 
smooth, marshy piece of waste land, darkened by the shadow of 
half adozen gibbets, to the periods when the brave shows and 
Jousts were held there to cheat the people into good humour in 
spite of bad laws, and when the brawls of the tournament, the 
market, and the court of “pied poudre” were eclipsed by the dark 
age of persecution that brought in the faggot and the stake. 

In our own time, too, the place has had an unsavoury reputation, 
as being associated with all the foul horrors that belong to slaughter- 
houses, horse-boilers, and sausage factories, huddled together in a 
dense and crowded neighbourhood ; while the Society for the Pro- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals was for a long time, though an every- 
day necessity, totally unable to mitigate the barbarous exhibitions 
of brutality seen in the cattle-pens of the great metropolitan 
market. Now we have, happily, changed all that. The New Cattle 
Market, the new abattoirs and all their appliances, prevent the 
necessity for sheep and oxen being driven through the streets at all 
hours, and night is no longer made hideous by the hoarse profanity 
+ drovers and the less startling baying of their more intelligent 

Ors, . 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has still ita 
work to do, even in the present market; but the pablic is spared 
the sight of torture and the danger to which every passenger once 
was liable ‘n crossing the very centre of London. The very posts and 
rails which were once the pens of Smithfield have been removed, 
and some of them have been devoted to the purpose of forming 
oaken tables and chairs for furnishing an antiquarian library. 

Standing in the centre of Smithfield, opposite St. John-street, 
and looking towards Long-lane, some idea may be obtained of the 
magnitude of the present work; for, although much ot the area is 
concealed by hoardings—where the London public are reminded of 
their religious, social, and sensational amusements, in letters 3 ft. 
long—the nature of the railway operations are to be seen in the tre- 
mendous upheaving of the eatire surface; in the mighty trench 
where an army of labourers are wheeling barrows on narrow planks, 
digging, picking, levelling ; or busily building the enormous subway, 
the tunnel of which seems to have been suddenly discovered, rather 
than to have been constructed, so rapidly has it appeared. 

The magnitude of the excavations here will be better understood 
from the fact that at Smithfield, the general terminus of the 
Metropolitan Railway, an immense underground area will be formed 
for the reception of the meat and poultry coming to the new market 
to be erected on part of the present site, These consignments will 
be raised to the market from below by means of lifts; and, if the 
market itself is to supersede Leadenhall and Farringdon, the business 
will need some such appliances to keep the lower area clear for the 
ordinary tratlic 

We have already, in an article on the Thames Embankment, ex- 
plained the route of the Metropolitan or Underground Railway, 
which will shortly encircle London; and how, from Farringdon 
station, it will be carried on to Smithfield and there meet the ex- 
tension, which, coming through the Thames Embankment, completes 
the c rele by cutting through Bishopsgate and Finsbury, 

The extension to Finsbury commences near the bottom of Ray- 
street, a few yards from the Clerkenwell Sessions House, the spot 
From this point of de- 
parture, on its course eastward, the Metropolitan will have four 
ines of rails, Between Ray-street and King’s-cross two lines, 
in addition to those already at work, will be provided, and the 
line has already been widened tothe north. Passing from Ray-street 
through the present Farringdon station-yard, the four lines of rails 
will pass under Smithfield, picking up, at the West-street junction, 
the tratlic of the London, Chatham, and Dover, and the London and 
South-Western, Passing on from Smithfield, the line follows the 
course of Long-lane, and at the east end will be the Aldersgate- 
street station, which will be one of the finest stations in the 
It will be 350 ft. in length, covered with a light orna- 
mental iron roof, and will be provided with three platforms, The 
station will extend from Aldersgate-street to the south-west corner 
of Charterhouse-square; and at this spot, and for the whole dis- 
tance between Smithfield and Finsbury-pavement, the railway will 
be open cutting instead of tunuel. The extension line then pessea 


under Aldersgate-street without altering the present level, 
crosses Barbican at an angle, passes under Redcross-strect, 
Lower Whitecro:s-street, Milton-street, Moor-lane, and Little 


Moorfields up to Finsbury-pavement. At this poiut this scc- 
tion will end, to be continued almost immediately to Trinity- 
square, Tower-hill, and so to complete the circle, The station at 
Finsbury will be a very spacious one, its area being bounded by 
Moor-lane and Finsbury-pavement on the east and west, and by 
Fore-street and New Union-street on the north and south. When 
it is considered that accommodation will have to be provided here, 
not only for the traffic of the Metropolitan itself, to be hereafter 
immensely augmented, but for the continued traffic of the Great 
Northern, the Midland, the Great Western, the London, Chatham, 
and Dover, and the London and South Western, it is clear that no 
station of ordinary dimensions would be sufficient for the purpose ; 
and the last eminent representative of imprisonment for debt, the 
great, ugly building in Whitecross-street, will come down to increas 
the area, 

These, then, are the works of which those in Smithfield will form 
so important a part; for some time past the Underground Railway 
has been regarded only as a dangerous line connecting Paddington 
with Farringdon-street ; but, before many months have passed, it 
will encircle lower London, and, when the extension to Finsbury 
is completed, its great terminal station will b2 only 400 yards from 
the Bank of England, 


FEDERAL AND CONDRDERATE CRUISERS ON THE PORTUGUESA 
Coast. —A Confederate iron-clad ram, called the Stonewall, was, a few Gay 
ago, in the port of Ferrol, watched by the Federal ships Niagara and Sacr: 
mento. The Confederate had pat into the port for repairs, and, on these 
being completed, she lett, followed by the Federale. The Stonewall next 
entered the port of Lisbon, whence she was ordered to leave by the Portuguese 
authorities. She had scarcely done so when the Federal cruisers entered tho 
harbour, and were notified that they must not leave again in less than 
twenty-four hours. The Federal frigates, however, attempted to sail before 
the expiration of the time fixed by the Portuguese authorities, and were fired 
upon by the Belen Fort, The Niagara was struck on the poop and a seaman 
was killed. The vessels thereupon anchored. 

SHIPWRECK.—A melancholy shipwreck took place on Sunday, about fifteen 
miles off Scarborough, by which five men and two lost their lives. The 
vessel, a brig, was labouring in a heavy sea when some of her timbers 
started, and, as she was fast settling, the crew took to one of the boats. The 
master, with a boy in his arms, leaped into the water and was drawn down 
by the sinking ship. On coming to the surface he had lost hold of the boy, 
but was drifted to another boat floating on the water, into which he got. He 
then saw the boat into which the rest of the crew had got upset, and, as he 
had no oars, he could make no effort to save them. His own boat was carricd 
by the cnrrent through the surf to the shore, where he was rescued. Another 
vessel, a echooncr, was struck by lightning the same day and was dismasted ; 
but, as she was drifting ashore, the crew were taken off and safely brong ‘it 
to land by the Filey life-boat. 

Frencu HONtY.—A great portion of the immense quantity of honey 
consumed in France is supplied from the island of Corsica and from Brittany, 
Corsica produced so much wax in ancient times that the Romans imposed on 
it an annual tribute of 100,0001b. weight. Subsequently the inhabitants 
revolted, and they were punished by the tribute being raised to 200,900 1b, 
weight annually, which they were able to supply. Wax is to honey tn 
Corsica as one to fifteen, so that the inhabitants must have gathered 3,000,000 
kilogrammes of honey. When Corsica became a dependency of tho I. 
Court it paid its taxes in wax, and the quantity was sufficient to euy 
consumption not only of the churches in the city of Rome, bot of thx 
Papal States. Brittany likewise supplies a great quantity of honey, 
inferior quality to that of Corsica. The annual valie of the bony ani ve 
produced in that province is estimated at 5,000,000f, 
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INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO. 254. 
THE STORM OF THE 23RD OF MARCH, 


List week we had a storm in the House of Commons, the like of | 
which we have not seen for many a day. The time was one o'clock, 
or thereabouts, on Friday morning ; there was a large number of 
members in the house, for that late hour—over 200—collected and 
held together to support or oppose Mr, Hadfield’s “ Qualification for 
Oilive Abolition Bill,” which had glided peacefully through all its 
stages but the last, and now was to be sternly opposed. It was not, 
however, this bill which caused the row, but a much more insignifi- 
cant measure—namely, a bill for enforcing ec rtain rovisional 
orders ” relating to the drainage of land in Ireland, which stood for 
second reading. When this bill was called, Colonel Dunne rose and 
objected to the second reading, as the bill had not been printed. 
Now, it is certainly a custom, if not a rule, that the House shall 
not be asked to read a bill a second time until said bill shall have 
been printed, that members may learn what the bill contains, On the 
face of it, then, this was a good objection ; but really the objection was 
not good, for “the provisional orderg” are the enactments of this 
measare, and the bill contains only three formal clauses, well known 
co everybody, to make said “ provisional orders ” law, and the “ pro- 
visional orders ”"—all agreed to, by-the-way, by the landowners whom 
it affects—-had been printed, and were, or might have been, in the 
hands of the members, The objection, then, was puerile, and the 
opposition factious. But Colonel Dunne, excitable, impulsive 
Irishman as he is, would listen to no reason, Amidst storms of ap- 


plause from his party, he still persisted in asserting “that the bill 
ee not been printed, that nobody could properly know its con- 
tents,” and, in excited tones, demanded that the second reading 
should be postponed, However, the question was, after some time 
spent in spouting and shouting, put from the chair, and, upon 
division thereon, the motion that the bill be read a second time was 
carried, and, as we thought, done with for the night, especially 
when we distinctly heard the clerk at the table call on ‘‘ the Quali- 
fication for Office Abolition Bill,” and saw Mr. Hadfield rise to 
move the third reading, But we had reckoned without our host, 
as the proverb says, The Irish gentlemen had been defeated, 
and, smarting under that defeat, were very angry; and one of 
them — Mr. Hennessy, to wit— determined still to retrieve the 
defeat, or, at all evenis, to get up a row. But how was this to be 
done? ‘The bill had been read, and the House had passed to the 
next order; and, a3 no question, when once settled by the Honse, 
can be again raised, it appeared to all but Mr. Hennessy that further 
opposition was hopeless. Mr. Hennessy, however, never despairs. 
Since the Hovee of Commons was first constituted it has had no 
such clever, scheming, shifty, audacious member a3 Mr. Hennessy. 
fle is always equal to the occasion, is never at a loss for an ex- 
edient, and his audacity never fails him. Moreover, he dearly 
coves arow. No Tipperary man trailing his coat upon the ground 
loves a scrimmage more than Mr, Hennessy. Now, it came into the 
scheming brain of the hon, member that, though bills are never 
really read, it is the privilege of members to demand that they be 
read—read in extenso; and no sooner did this brilliant thought flash 
into his mind than he jumped up and moved that the clerk at the 
table do read the bill—read it throughost. But Mr, Clerk had no 
copy of the bill, and, of course, could not read it. This Mr. 
Hennessy well knew, and he most likely knew that ultimately he 
would get nothing by his motion, Meanwhile he was certain of a 
row. He should bother Mr, Speaker and annoy him, and perplex 


the House, and, for a time, ride in triumph upon the winds of a | 


storm, which he dearly loves todo, A roar of laughter and cheers 
burst forth when the hon. member made his motion. The Irishmen 
were in ecstacies, whilst Mr. ss a looked troubled, annoyed (as 
well he might be), and perplexed. Cries of “Read!” “read!” 
echoed from the Conservative benches, mingled with cheers and 
laughter ; and for a time it really seemed’ as if Mr. Hennessy had 
gained a point and had put Mr, Speaker and the House in a diffi- 
culty out of which there was no escape. But what was Mr. 
Hadfield doing ail this time ? our readers may ask, for, as we have 
said, he was properly in possession of the House. Well, Mr. Hadfield 
ought to have kept upon his legs and insisted sternly upon hisright ; 
but, unfortunately, this he did not do; fr a time he stood up, 
bat at last he wavered, and then sat down, Had he resolutely 
maintained his position, Mr. Speaker and the House would have 
supported him, and Mr, Hennessy must have given way. Nor was Mr, 
Speaker prompt, firm, and resolute. He seemed to be taken aback 
by the novelty of Mr. Hennessy’s demand, He should have risen, 
sounded out in sonorous voice, “ Order ! order!” firmly and resolutely 
kept bis ground, imperatively ordered Hennessy down, and in clear 
and lucid phrase explained the custom and usage of the House, and 
shown these factions Irishmen that the House had in orderly 
manner, according to its rules and usages, read the Irish Bill a 
second time, passed to another, and could give no consideration to 
Mr. Hennessy’s proposition, We remember well a row of this sort 
which broke out in the reign of Mr, Shaw Lefevre, and have 
still a lively recollection of the manner in which he quelled 
the storm, Rising calmly from his seat, he, in tones which rose 
above the tempest, called out “ Order ! order ! order !” and then, anion 
aknot of disturbers clustering at the bar, he peremptorily commande 
them to their places, ‘Members at the bar must go to their seats!” 
he cried out; and noticing that a refractory member was still 
attempting to address the House, he sternly commanded said member 
tosit down. Before such a manas that, so stately, and commanding, 
and resolute, the storm sank down at once; and there was fora 
time, whilst Mr, Speaker explained the law and demanded the 
support of the House to enable him to exact obedience, a silence 
as of the grave, broken only by a burst of cheers when Mr. Speaker 
sat down. But Mr. Shaw Lefevre was a Speaker natus non jit. The 
like of him we can scarcely hope to see again. However, Mr, Speaker, 
set the matter right at lust ; and though, while he hesitated, chaos 
reigned, and all order, and even decency, were bet at defiance, Mr. 
Hennessy was ultimately put down, a calm came, and Mr, Hadfield 
quietly moved his bill, 


COLONEL DUNNE THEORETICALLY RIGHT BUT REALLY WRONG, 


An now a few words upon the questions which were raised by 
Colone) Dunne and Mr. Hennessy, Colonel Dunne was, strictly speak- 
ing, right. Every bill ought to be, and as a rule is, printed before 
it is presented for the second reading. When a bill is brought in 
and read a first time, it is not printed. The paper which the member 
having charge of the bill takes up to the table is not really the bill 
but only a piece of eartridge-paper folded in form of a bill, and 
having the title of the bill written thereon. It is called, in Par- 
liamentary language, “a dummy.” But before the second reading 
the bill is printed, that every member may be able to read it, But, 
asa we have shown, this bill consists of only one clause—to confirm 
and make law certain provisional orders, all agreed to by the land- 
owners whose lands are to be drained—which had been printed. 
‘Thus, though Colonel Dunne was strict] right, his conduct was 
simply factions, All the matter which this bill enacts was before 
him, or might have been ; and as to the legalising clauses, they are 
merely formal, and are as well known to members as the taste of 
turtle is to a London alderman. On the following Monday, Colonel 
Danne, having had time to reflect, saw all this, and ceased to oppose 
the bill, 

HENNESSY ALL IN THE WRONG, 

Mr, Hennessy was wrong, altogether wrong. In olden times, 
before printing was available, the clerk at the table used, when a 
bill was brought in, to read, first the title, and then the bill at length ; 
and, on the second reading, Mr. Speaker would read the title and 
“open” the bill, either from memory or from a breviat, which it 
was then the custom to attach to a bill, and sometimes even read 
the bill itself, But this practice has long been disused, It is quite 
unnecessary, now that bills are printed, and, indeed, could not be 
carried ont. A dozen bills are sometimes introduced in one night, 
some of them containing several hundred clavses, and if—— But we 
need not suppos? what would happen, for it must be clear that the 
thing is impossible, But it may be asked, “Cannot a member 
demand that a bill be read?” Wethink not. There is no “ order” 


contrary to long-standing usage 
and practice, and that is enough ; for usage and practice here are as 
strong as law—are law, in fact. Moreover, Mr. Hennessy was too late. 
When he demanded that the bill be read it had been read in regular 
form, and the House had passed on to the next order of the day, 
and could not return to the Irish bill. It is said, and reported by 
some of the papere, that Mr. Hennessy first rose to demand that 
the bill be read in extenso immediately after the division ; but, if 
so, he was clearly out of order, for by that division the House had 
ordered that the bill be read a second time, and between the making 
an order that a bill be read and the execu’ion of the order no 
member can speak. On the whole, then, Mr. Hennessy gained 
nothing—no profit, no honour—except the questionable honour of 
creating a row, the memory of which at the best will quickly fade, 
and perbaps be looked upon hereafter by impartial history as a 
disgrace rather than an honour, With respect to Mr. Speaker, we 
are, after due consideration given, disposed to think that he was 
more sinned against than sinning. No man can go beyond his gifts. 
There was a conspiracy to put him ina fix, and for a time it suc- 
ceeded. But the discredit of this chaotic scene must be placed to the 
account of the conspirators, rather than to that of the Speaker. 


A GATHERING OF SQUIRES, 

On Monday there was a great gathering of the squires, for it had 
one abroad that on that night Mr. Villiers, President of the Poor- 
aw Board (our old friend Villiers who used to fight year after year 

as a forlorn hope the battles of free trade, some time before the Anti- 
Corn-Law League was formed, or Bright and Cobden had risen above 
the horizon) was on that night to move the second reading of his 
audacious “ Union Chargeability Bill,”—a bill, only think of it, to 
secure free trade in labour, and, worst of all, in agricultural labour ! 
The audacious man! And what a phalanx of squirearchy presented 
itself to us on that night! There was Miles, of Somersetshire, 
rtly and rubicund as ever. Who does not remember the name of 
files, so famous in the old corn-law wars? Trollope, too, had 
hurried up from Lincolnshire, as averse to change as ever; and 
Stanhope, too—Bauks Stanhope—from the same county, who, 
though younger in years than Miles and Trollope, is quite as anti- 
quated in ideas, and even more obstinate in opposition to all that 
savours of newness or change. Henley, too, was conspicuous, 
ou may be sure; full of short, sharp criticisms, and prophesy- 
ing all sorts of woes to the country if this dangerous 
measure should pass, Neither was the name of Knightley 
wanting on the muster-roll; the bearer of it is not, however, old Sir 
Charles, whom once we knew, the sturdy old Northamptonshire 
Tory; he has gone to his rest; he left the world no longer ago, 
though, than last year, and this is his son, Sir Rainald, who inherits 
his father’s estate and honours, and his principles, and, we may say, 
his prejudices too. Newdegate also was there, from Warwickshire ; 
and Ferrand, from Yorkshire ; and Lowther, from Cumberland ; and 
Dering, from Kent—name known there for centuries, and famous in 
the Long Parliament. But time and space would fail to call over 
the roll, Let it suflice to say that the muster was strong—rarely 
have we seen a stronger—of the genuine old English squires ; and as 
Mr. Villiers looked upon the compact array his heart must have 
failed him for atime, But there was no danger. You might see 
this from the easy, ra manner of Mr, Brand and the languid 
whipping of Colonel Taylor. The former evidently saw that he 
was sure of his game; the latter could show but little zeal 
because, as he knew, his ty was, notwithstanding all this 
display of force, not one in mind, Ay, there was the rub, 
Times have changed, and we have changed with them. Free trade 
notions have insinuated themselves even into Conservative minds ; 
e.g., did not Sir William Jolliffe (Jolliffe of Sussex, late Conserva- 
tive whip) rise in his place (the front Opposition bench, in close 
proximity to the chief himself) and declare that ke entirely A 
proved of the principle of the bill? and Tollemache (Tollemache 
of Cheshire, known there since the Norman Conquest, and before, as 
it would seem, if the name means in Saxon, as some say, Toll-the- 
bell) ? Conservatives are divided, then, on this bill—yes, divided— and 
hence it is that Brand feels secure, and Taylor but languidly plies 
his whip, and Villiers as he fronts that threatening phalanx trembles 
not. The divis'on showed that they were right; there was a 
majority for the bill of 72 in a house of 334 members—majority of 
72 for free trade in labour ! for a bill, if we think of it, readers, for 
the abolition of serfdom in the farming districts; or, at least, a 
huge stride towards that. We venture to assert that since the 
abolition of the corn laws the House of Commons has passed no 
grander measure than this, Squirearchy had better set its house in 
order, for changes are ahead, 


giving him this right, and it is 
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FRIDAY, MAROH 24, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Lord Malmesbury moved for a return of the correspondence relating to the 
illegal detention of a Mr. Docknall in a lunatic asylum at Sedgefield, 
After some conversation, the motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
THE UPPER NAVIGATION OF THE THAMES, 

Mr. MALINS called attention to the petitions of the general committee of 
the Thames and Isis Navigation and the Mayor and Corporation of the 
borough of Wallingford, nted to the House on the 7th of March, on the 
subject of the state of the upper Thames, owing to the condition of the 
locks and other causes. The evils complained of, he said, affected not only 
the navigation but the supply of water; and, without some remedy, this 
great highway of the country would fall into a state of absolute decay. He 
asked whether the Government were prepared to appoint a Royal Commission 
or a Committee to consider what steps should be taken to remedy this 
lamentable state of things. 

Mr. M. GIBSON observed that nothing had been done to improve the 
navigation by the reduction of tolls, repairs of the works, and arrangement 
with the lock-ownere. He was ready to ugree, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, to the appointment of a Committee to consider if any measures could 
be adopted to make the navigation self-supporting, 

Some conversation ensued, after which the subject was allowed to drop. 

ARMY ESTIMATES, 

After some explanations upon other topics from the Marquis of Hi 

and Lord Elcho the House went into Committee of Supply on the Army 


Estimates. 
On the vote of £811,400 for Works and Buildings, which had been under 
ed for by several 


discussion the preceding evening, explanations were 
members, and given fully y mn. 

The vote, after a long discussion, was ultimately agreed to, as well as 
several others, 
MONDAY, MARCH 27, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


The Royal assent was given by commission to several bills. 

The Marquis of Westmeath called attention to the case of a girl named 
Catherine Gauchran, who, he said, had been beaten by her friends because 
she refused to renounce Protestantism. He moved for papers on the subject, 

The motion was agreed to. 

On the motion of the Duke of Somerset, the Colonial Naval Defence Bill 
Was read a second time, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
UNION CHARGEABILITY BILL, 


Mr. VILLIERS moved the second reading of the Union Chargeability Bil 
the object of which is to make the poor rates on all parishes in — 
uniform. The measure was in the direction of recent legislation. ‘The a) 
proved scheme of the new poor law was to have a larger area than tl 
parish as a basis for the management of the poor. The evils of the paro- 
chial system were manifold, and required amendment. At some length 
he eketched the course of legislation in reference to the law of set- 
tlement and union rating, and stated the result of all inquiry into the 
matter. That result was wholly in favour of extending the area of rating. 
He believed this bill would be a benefit to the poor and put the parochial 
system into a more healthy state. It did not propose to reduce the rates, but 
to change a system which must be changed, 

Sir _R. KNIGHTLEY moved that, ‘* Considering the little knowledge 
this House porsesses as to the practical working of the Irremoy- 
able Poor Act of 1861, it is inexpedient, without further informa- 
tion, to legislate on the subject of union rating during the present 
Session.” He opposed the bill because it mulcted the proprietors in 
thinly-populated parishes for the benefit of distant parishes. What they 
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heard about labourers walking a long way to their work was all twaddle 
The money of the men was spent in the parish where they resided ana 
there they ought to be supported should they become paupers. Tho bil! 
would also injure the labourer himself, and he believed its effect would be te 
fill workhouses and gaols, to increase poor rates, and diminish the few remain. 
ing comforts of the people. \ 

A long discussion ensued, but, a division taking place, the second readin s 
of the bill was carried by a majority of 203 votes to 131, Se 


TUESDAY, MAROH 28, 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Their Lordships only sat for a short time, there being no business of 1, 


portance before them. _— 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
A SQUABBLE, 

Mr. B, Cochrane made a personal explanation in reference to somethiy, 
which had occurred on the previous evening, which led to a squabble bet we me 
the hon, member and Mr, Gladstone, and into which Mr. Roebuck rather 
warmly entered. The Speaker had to interpose and put an end to the scene 

THE IRISH CHURCH, E 

Mr. Dillwyn moved :—“ That, in the opinion of this House, the prose; 
position of the Irish Church Establishment is unsatisfactory, and calls fu; 
the early attention of her Majesty’s Government.” 

The O'DONOGHUE seconded the motion, and called upon the Governmen: 
at the ontset to state the course they contemplated taking. 

Sir G, GREY unhesitatingly declared that the Government did not consider 
it their duty to assent to the motion. 

A very long debate ensued, in the course of which 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said that the Government were ).; 
able to support the motion ; but the abstract truth of the most important 
part of the resolution — namely, that the Church of Ireland was j; 
an unsatisfactory state—could not be denied. If the motion were agreed 
to, the Government ought to be prepared with a plan to deal wit); 
the difficulty, and they were not so prepared, The right hon. gentleman 
reviewed the position of the Church in Ireland, and declared it uneatis- 
factory. The first responsibility of any Legislature must be to adapt the 
laws and institutions of the country it governs to the wants of the people ; and 
it would not do to maintain an institution which was not beneficial becanse 
a Parliament dead and gone had thought it good. Notwithstanding the 
severity of the penal laws against Catholicism, Protestaniism had not 
increased in proportion to Catholicism in Ireland, It was clear, then, that 
the Church had made no way. At some length he discussed the nature and 
extent of the endowments of the Church, and pointed out the difficulty there 
was in dealing with the question. It was impossible for the Government to 
give its assent to the motion, and thereby make a promise which it would be 
wholly out of its power to redeem. : 

On the motion of Mr. Gischen, the debate was adjourned to the 2nd of May, 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 29, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
A DOG NUISANCE, 

Sir F, HEYGATE moved the second reading of the Sheep, &c., Protection 
(Ireland) Bill. The enormous number of dogs in Ireland seriously interfere. 
with the breeding of sheep by worrying them. The bill proposed that 
every owner of a dog should pay a registration fee of 2s, 6d. 

Sir. R. PEEL created some amusement by pointing out the duties which 
would be thrown on the constabulary by the bill. He criticised the various 
provisions of the measure, and said he could not support it. He would 
endeavour to bring in a measure better suited to meet the evil. 

The bill was read a second time on the understanding that the Government 
would bring in a measure on the same subject. 

Mr. FENWICK moved the second reading of the Sheep and Cattle Bill, 
which was to provide against injuries to sheep and cattle by dogs. 

m After some remarks from Sir 0. O’LOGHLEN, the bill was read a second 
me, 


CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS, 


Sir F, KELLEY moved the second reading of the Chemists and Drugygists 
Bill. It proposed that no one should carry on the business who was not 
registered, and that previous to registration he should pass an examination 
by the Pharmaceutical Society, The bill would not affect those in business 
before its passing, who would be entitled to a certificate to carry on their 
business without examination. 

Sir J, SHELLEY, who had a bill on the same subject, but mainly relating 
to the sale of poisons and vesting the power of examination in the United 
Chemists’ Society, would vote for this bill if both were sent to a Select 
Committee, 

Both biils were read a second time and referred to a Select Committee, 


THURSDAY, MARCH 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The Colonial Naval Defence Bill was read a third time and passed, 

Lord Houghton asked whether if Serafino Pelizzioni, now lying in prison, 
respited by her Majesty, were arraigned for a new offence, care would be 
taken that he should have all the opportunities and advantages of defence, 
just in the same way as he would have if at liberty. 

The Lord Chancellor said that the prisoner would have ample means of 
defending himself, 


30, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE PUBLIC-HOUSE CLOSING ACT, 

In answer to Mr. Cox, Sir G. GREY said he was very anxious to meet the 
wishes of the persons who had memorialised him on this subject, and perhaps 
the hon. gentleman who had charge of the bill would postpone it, in order 
that he might make inquiries, 

Mr. COX said that, under the circumstances, he would postpone the bill 
until this day week. 

COURTS OF JUSTICE CONCENTRATION (SITE) BILL. 

Mr. LYGON resumed the debate on going into Committee on this bill, aid 
moved that the bill be re-committed, with instructions to the Committee 
that they inquire into the capability of the Thames Embankment as the site 
for the proposed law courts. The Government, he raid, proposed to expend 
£670,000 on a site which was entirely inadequate for the purpose. 

Sir HH CAIRNS expressed a hope that the House would not assent to Mr. 
Lygon’s motion, which would be to defeat the motion for the present Session. 

amendment was negatived without a division, and the House went 
} ed a on the bill, The clauses were agreed to after very little 
jiscussion. 


HEALTH OF Mr. CoppEN.—Mr. Cobden is suffering from a severe attack 
of bronchial asthma—the same complaint from which he suffered after 
meeting his constituents at Rochdale in November last. Since that time, 
although daily improving in health, and requiring, as he expresred himself, 
only a few days of summer weather for his complete restoration, he has been 
almost —- confined to the house at Midhurst until Tnesday week, on 
which day he left for London, intending to take part in the debate on the 
vote for the fortifications in Canada. Almost immediately on his arrival in 
town he felt that he had undertaken more than his strength was equal to, 
anc he experienced a relapse of a very severe character, During Saturday 
and Sunday a favourable change took place; and it is now thought that, 
= — confinement 4 . moderate a perfect quiet, and com- 

ence ublic or vate busin B 

ee bstin from p' pri ese, his recovery may not be 
Curious Cask.—A curious record was tried on Monday, at the Assizes for 

- In the month of June, 1862, Mr. Lyle, manager of the Ulster 

Bank, at Strabane, agreed, in the course of a conversation with a gentleman 
named Miller, to call his next son after him ; and the latter, in return, pro- 
mised £1000, for the education of the child. Miller accepted a Dill of 
exchange for the amount, payable two years after date, “‘ for value received ;"” 
but he before it became due, Lyle then consulted with a solicitor, Mr. 
Wilson ; and, although this gentleman was doubtful whether the sum could 
be recovered from the executors of the deceased, he bought the bill and paid 
£1000 for it. Wileon afterwards indérsed the bill, for value, to a Mr. Samuel 
Dunn, who now sought to recover the amount from Miller's executors. They 
defended the action, on the grounds that there was no valuable consideration 
for the acceptance, and that it had been obtained by fraud, to the knowledge of 
Wilson and Donn. The jury found a verdict for the executors. ‘They were 
rab gs that, ey ged ae fw —_ + Lge of the bill 
e of putting it 8 n h 

oa been 3 Pp z t and not in the 

AUTHEXTIC AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE.—Mr, Seward’s account of the 
Peace Conference in Hampton Roads, as given in the letter addressed by him 
to Mr. Adams, and published in this country, dextrously left it to be in- 
ferred that the proposition of an alliance for “ extrinsic” war originated 
with the Confederates. This has had the effect which he no doubt desired, 
and has produced an impression unfavourable to the Southern cause. We 
have it on the most unquestionable authority that this suggestion is false. 


We published in our number of this year the terms offered by President 
Lincoln through Mr. , and the third of those pro chewed that the 
proposition came from Washington, We have now ved a most important 


corroboration of that announcement from a different but undoubted source. 
A gentleman of the highest position and character, and a member of the 
Confederate Con; has just arrived in England, having left the South as 
late as the end of January. Enjoying, as he does, the entire confidence of 
President Davis, he received, p to his departure, the account of Mr, 
Blair's mission from Mr. Benjamin, the Secretary of State at Richmond, who 
used these words :—“ The object of the mission was to assure President Davis 
commissioners would be received at Washington to open negotiations on the 
following basis :—All questions in dispute to be left undecided and considered 
as open questions. Armistice to be granted, and a league, offensive and de- 
fensive, to be made to drive the French out of Mexico,” We trust that this 
will remove the con pee that the Confederates were the first to propose 
peace based on foreign aggression.—7/e Oic/, 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 1, 1865, 
SL ee 
UNIONS VERSUS PARISHES. 

Mr, VILLIERS, the president of the Poor-Law Board, has 
‘ntroduced into the House of Commons a bill to extend the 
avea of the chargeability of the poor in all cases from parishes 
to unions—that is, to make the collection of the rates and 
the administration of relief the work, not of each individual 
parish, but of the union, which includes severs! parishes, 
This measure is simply a partial carrying out of a principle 
recognised in the New Poor-Law Act, by which unions 
were created, as well as in subsequent legislation ; and yet 
the motion for the second reading of the bill on Monday night 
was met by an organised and determined opposition on 
the part of the squirearchy, supported by ‘the Conservative 
party generally, with, however, some honourable exve tious, 


results of Mr. Villiers’s bill are expected to be—1, That 
removals of paupers from one parish to another in the same 
union will cease altogether, and that even removals from 
union to union will be greatly lessened, 2, That the burden 
of maintaining the poor will be to some extent equalised by 
being distributed over all the parishes in a union, in propor- 
tion to the value of their property. 3, That the temptation 
which at present exists to drive the poor from the parishes in 
which they labour to others where they must reside and 
obtain a settlement, will be done away with. 4, That pro- 
prietors of “ close parishes”—that is, parishes the soil of 
which is owned by from one to three or four persons, who 
combine to drive their labourers to live elsewhere, lest they 
should become chargeable to the rates—will cease. to 
pursue the course they have followed lately of pulling 
down old cottages and erecting no new ones, so as to 
keep labourers off their lands, 5, That, consequently, work- 
people will be enabled to live nearer to the scene of their 
toil, will be thus saved the necessity of walking three, four, 
and even five miles each morning and night ; that the energy 
wasted in these long walks will be available for work ; and 
that the homes of the labourers will be greatly improved, and 
that over-crowding in villages obviated which is so detri- 
mental to the health and the morals of the working classes, 
And, finally, that free trade in labour will be inaugurated, as 
the handworker will be at liberty to carry his services to the 
best market, without danger of obstruction from others or 
penalty, in the loas of settlement, to himself, 

These are all excellent things, and surely to accomplish 
them is worth some sacrifice, Indeed, the only fault we can 
see in the bill of Mr. Villiers is, that it does not go far enough, 
and abolish the law of settlement, and consequently the 
practice of removal, altogether, and give the pauper the 
absolute right to relief wherever the necessity for it shall 
arise, To our thinking, there should be no territorial 
divisions whatever in reference to the relief of the poor 
throughout the entire United Kingdom, The poor, whom, un- 
happily, we “have always with us,” are a common burden, 
which should be borne in common by all the inhabitants of 
our common country, There should be no warring of parish 
against parish, union against union, country district against 
town district, kingdom against kingdom, in this matter. For 
the relief of the poor and the needy, England, Ireland, and 
Scotland should be all one great union ; the funds should be 
raised from the inhabitants of the whole kingdom in propor- 
tion to their means, and distributed by local officers and com- 
mittees possessed of the requisite local knowledge. That, to 
our mind, would be a system of poor laws indeed deserving 
thename of national ; but petty peddling in parishes is worthy 
only of bumbledom, 

What, indeed, are the objects of our poor laws, and what 
are the means by which these objects are to be accomplished? 
Primarily, the object of a poor law is to make sure that no one 
unable to earn a living shall Jack needful food, clothing, and 
shelter, A secondary object is to render it certain that those 
whoean work and will not—who are “sturdy vagrants," as 
the old law phrases it, who live by working upon the good- 
natured credulity or fears of the community, who are, in 
short, “ cosherers” of one sort or another—shall be punished 
for their idleness, or, which perhaps is the greatest possible 
punishment for such characters, be compelled to labour for 
their maintenance. And these objects are of course carried 
Cut by systematic contributions levied upon those who have 
enough and to spare for the benefit of those who have nothing 
and can earn nothing, We-have, we think, fairly stated the 
principles upon which our poor laws are founded ; and 
they necessarily involve the abandonment of individual and 
‘cal pleas for exemption from the burden, It may be 
Jisagreeable—a hardship, even, if you will—as the opponents 
Of Mr, Villiers’s bijl argue, for one parish that has few paupers, 
‘0 be compelled to aid in the support of the poor of another 
Which has many ; but it is equally disagreeable, and a hardship. 
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! for one Jamily which, perhaps, produces no paupers, to have ISMAIL Pacita, the present Viceroy of Egypt, has expressed his desir chit 


to bear a portion of the support of another family the members 
of which may be all paupers together. Rich individuals have 
to help to support poor individuals ; and why should not rich 
parishes bear a share of the pauper burden of others less happily 
situated? The task of doing so is involved in the very idea 
of a poor law ; and we can have no sympathy with those, be 
they wealthy country squires, thriving farmers, or what not, 
who seek to shirk their duty in this matter by driving men 
from off their lands, and hunting them, as they would vermin, 
into neighbouring towns and villages, there to huddle together 
in worse than pigstyes, while those whose fields they till and 
whose crops they reap, and who grow rich by their labour, 
care not how or where they dwell so they do not become a 
burden on the land, 

It is not, perhaps, surprising that the squires who opposed 
Mr, Villiers’s bill showed that they are still very poor political 
economists, seeing that one of their leading champions was 
that Mr. Bentinck who still avows that he is a Protectionist, 
after nearly every other member of his party has abandoned 
the doctrine, and after the demonstration which the experience 
of the last dozen years has given us of the wisdom of another 
policy and the soundness of the opposite principle. But we 
certainly did not expect such crass stupidity and gross incon- 
sistency as to find an opponent of Mr. Villiers’s bili arguing 
in one breath that population was the source of wealth, and in 
the next declaring that its accumulation in certain parishes 
would render the land there of no value whatever, Possibly it is 


| of little use to point out to such reasoners that populations 


| will not accumulate where there are no inducements, and that 
among whom it is satisfactory to find Lord Stanley, ‘he | 


if men are the source of wealth in one place they must be so 
in all. But even such economists as Sir Rainald Knightley 
ought to understand that a labourer who exhausts half his 
strength and energy in going to and from his work, has but half 
his natural power left for toil ; is, consequently,worth only half 
what he otherwise would be; and that true economy would 
induce his employer to locate him as near to his work as 
possible, and to make his home as comfortable as may be, in 
order to obtain the greatest possibile amount of work out of him. 

We are loath to say it, but we fear it is true that the oppo- 
sition to the Union Chargeability Bill has its source in the 
most gross and intense form of human selfishness, Sir Rainaid 
Knightley and his followers may believe that the sympathy 
expressed for labourers who have to walk from six to ten 
miles a day and toil hard besides is all “twaddle ;"’ they may 
be content to perpetuate a clumsy, expensive, inefficient, 
unjust, and cruel system becaure it saves their own pockets ; 
but, in that case, they must also be content to be regarded by 
the reat of the community with the feelings which such narrow 
selfishness provokes, It is fortunate that all the members of 
the House of Commons are not country squires, as the majority 
of seventy-two in favour of the bill proves—a majority which, 
we hope, will be at least sustained in the subsequent stages 
of the measure through Parliament, 


THE QUEEN came to town from Windsor on Tuesday, and held her third 
Court for the season at Buckingham Palace, and received the principal mem- 
bers of the nobility, In the afternoon her Majesty returned to Windsor, 

THE KING OF THE BELGIANS is at present on a visit to her Majesty at 
Windeor Castle. 

THE QUEEN will proceed to Coburg in August, to be present at the 
yneovering of a statue of the lamented Prince Consort. 

THE DUKE OF CLEVELAND has received the vacant Garter. 

SIR HESRY WILLOUGHBY, Bart., M.P. for Evesham, was found dead in 
his bed on Thursday morning week. 

Mr. Bass, M.P., has offered to give £12,000 towards the erection of a 
church at Burton-on-Trent. 

Dr. LIVINGSTONE is gazetted her Majesty’s Consul in the territories of al! 
African kings and chiefs in the interior of Africa not subject to Portugal, 
Abyssinia, or Egypt. 

Four CHILDREN were suffocated during a fire in Plymouth on Saturday 
morning last. 

M. NELLATON, the famous French physician, it is stated, recently de- 
manded and obtained a fee of £16,000 for going to Russia to attend a 
patient. 

A GRAND BANQUET in honour of General M‘Clellan was given in Rome 
by the Russian representative, a few days ago. 

A New City is forming at North Western Australia, to be called 
Palmerston. 

THE POPE, it is said, should matters reach a crisis in Rome, will take refuge 
in England, which, the Paris Debdts says, is the best place he can go to, for 
he will at least have here liberty to live and enjoy his religion in peace. 

THE IRON-CLAD SHIP the Agimcourt—one of the Minotaur class—was 
launched, on Monday morning, from the yard of Messrs. Laird, at Birken- 

ead. 


PELIZZI0NI, the Italian at first accused of the Saffron-hill murder, will 
be put on his trial for stabbing the potman of the public-honse where the 
row took place. 

PHEASANTS, partridgez, and hares are multiplying fast in the woods 
around Geelong, in Victoria, 

Anovut 2000 BALES OF COTTON & month have recently been shipped on 
board the mail-steamers at Bombay for England via Egypt. 

AN ENGLISH CHURCH has been consecrated at Naples on ground pre- 
sented by Garibaldi. The Bishop of Gibraltar performed the ceremony and 
preached a sermon. 

THE CROWN OFFICERS have abandoned the charges against the re- 
mainder of the persons implicated in the Belfast riots, and the prisoners 
have been discharged. 

A PETITION OF APPEAL against the recent interlocutors of the First 
Division of the Court of Session was, on Saturday, presented to the House of 
Lords, at the instance of Mrs.Longworth Yelverton. 

IDAHO is the largest territory in the United States yet organised. It is 
700 miles long and 450 miles broad, and has an area gf 326,373 square miles. 
It is twice as large as California, seven times larger than New York State, 
and six times larger than all England. 

Tue Rey. ROBERT BREMNER, minister of Gorbals Free Church, 
Glasgow, has signalised his pastoral reign there by refusing Church privi- 
leges to a compositor employed on one of the Glasgow daily newspapers 
because he works on a portion of Sunday. 

GENERAL LANGIEWICZ, accompanied by Count Ladislans Plater, was 
received on the 27th ult, by the Federal Council at Berne, whom the former 
thanked for their good offices at Vienna in obtaining his release, 

THE PCBLIC-HOUSE CLOSING ACT of last Session—that by which houses 
of entertainment are shut between one and four a.m.—has been adopted in 
thirty towns, among which are Manchester, Bristol, Birmingham, Brighton, 
Plymouth, Devonport, &e, 

A MASSACHUSETTS JUDGE has decided that a husband may open a wife's 
letters on the ground, so often and so tersely stated by Mr. Theophilus 
Parsons, of Cambridge, that “the husband and wife are one, and the 
husband is that one.” 

A DREADFUL ACCIDENT, arising from an incautions use of ganpowder, 
occurred at Marske, near Redcar, on Sunday night. One man, named 
Holmes, was killed, and three of his children were so frightfully burnt that 
there was no hope of their recovery, 
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the order of succession in that country may be changed, and that hi 
should succeed him on his death instead of his brother, 

THE TOWN OF MERTHYR-TYDYV1L, although it has a population of between 
70,000 and 80,000, is without a fire-engine. Tredegar, where a tire occurred 
the other night, is in a like condition. 

A Most EXTRAORDINARY AND DARING ROBBERY has been committed 
at the Centra! Bank of Western India, Hong-Kong, where the thieves got 
clear off with gold and specie to the extent of nearly £50,000, 

THE FOREIGN Orrick bas issued a caution against British vessels taking 
munitions of war to the River Plate, Parana, Uruguay, and Paraguay. 

THE GREAT EASTERN will sail from Valencia, Ireland, about the 1st of 
July. Captain James Anderson, of the Cunard mail-steamer China, has been 
appointed to command the Great Eastern during the laying of the Atlantic 
telegraph cable, 

THE BERLIN TRIBUNAL has cited Prince Felix of Hohenlohe, whose 
residence is unknown, to appear and answer actions for debt. The Prince's 
four chiiteanx in Western Prussia have been seized at the instance of his 
creditors, 

GENERAL HOOKER recently wrote to the ladies engaged in getting up the 
Chicago Sanitary Fair :—‘“ While Europe, during the Crimean War, produced 
but one Florence Nightingale, we, of the young republic, have such a 
goddess enshrined in almost every household,” 

A SHOCKING ACCIDENT took place at the Camberwell station of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, on Tuesday. A poor fellow named 
Upton was crossing the line when the buffers of an express engine knocked 
him down, completely smashing his jaw. 

‘THE TOTAL SUM expended for the relief of the poor in unions in Eugland 
and Wales in the year ended Lady Day, 1864, was £4,835,953, of which 
£2,465,508 was charged to the common fund, The sum expended in 
Lancashire alone was £605,396, 

THE BAKEWELL MAGISTRATES haye punished « (armer named Birley 
severely for leaving four cows and a calf without food and water for several 
days. He was committed to prison for two months with hard labour, and 
ordered to pay £2 14s, 6d., or be further imprisoned for a month with hard 
labour. 

TUE AFFAIRS OF MESSRS. SPOONER AND ATTWOOD'S BANK were dis- 
cussed in the Birmingham Court of Bankruptcy on Monday. After a large 
amount of debts had been proved, the meeting was resolved into one of 
creditors, and it was determined to wind up the estate by private arrange- 
ment. Mr. Laundy, an accountant, was chosen manager. 

GARIBALDI has within the last few days lost two of his most intimate 
friends, They were his constant companions from the time of kis adventures 
in Montevideo up to the day of his defeat at Aspromonte, One of them was 
Colonel Deideri, who died at Bologna ; and the other Colonel Fabbrizzi, who 
died at Pisa from the effects of a guoshot wound, 

A Most UNFORTUNATE ACCIDENT has happened near Croydon, An 
old railway bridge was in process of destruction when suddenly an arch 
fell, and six men were buried under the ruins. Two were taken out dead, 
and the other four are so much injured that there is little hope of their 
recovery. 

PROFESSOR Kiss, the well-known Prussian sculptor, is dead. He died 
suddenly a few days ago, in Berlin, Kiss’s statue of the Amazon is a work 
of art well known in England, It was one of the lions of the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851. Lately it stood, and we presume still stands, in front of the 
Musreum in Berlin, 


“ ARRAH-NA-POGUE,” AT THE PRINCESS’S 
THEATRE. 


“Tur harp that once through Tara's halls the soul of music 
shed,” or, rather, the national spirit that swept the strings of Tara's 
harp, has often been invoked, and usually with success, by literary 
men who were compatriots of Robert Emmet, Daniel O Connell, and 
Tom Moore. That the English people deplore the bad effects of 
their own misgovernment, and are ready to sympathise with the 
oppressed, even when they themselves are supposed to be the 
oppressors, is an equally patent fact; and the spirit of the harp and 
the liberality of modern English sentiment have never been invoked 
with greater success than by Mr. Dion Boucicault in his new drama 
of “ Arrah-na-Pogue; or, The Wicklow Wedding.” Of the drama, 
an account will be found in another portion of these columns, Of 
the particular scene chosen by our Artist for illustration some fur- 
ther description is necessary. Shaun, an Irish carman, is doomed 
to death for a crime of which he is innocent—he dies for the 
love of Arrah-na-Pogue, and from a feudal fideli'y to the M'Coul, 
his hereditary chief. As he sitsin his dungeon he hears the voice 
of Arrah singing to him from the summit of the watch-tower. Tha 
prisoner is captive in Ballybetagh Castle, a fortress overlooking the 
sea, The masonry outside the window of the cell is old and broken, 
and Shuun shakes it till it falls into the water. The idea then 
seizes him to climb the keep by means of the ivy on the crumbling 
walls, He may as well perish in the Atlantic in seeking one last 
look of his love as die by the bullets of the soldiers on the morrow. 
And here we would point out the superiority of the motive of the 
escape of Mr. Boucicault’s hero, He is no commonplace fellow 
evading his sentence, but a lover who would again look on the face 
of her he loves at the risk of almost certain death. It is a 
bright moonlight night, and Shaun is seen climbing up the 
walls. In sight of the audience, who are supposed to see from 
the climber’s point of view, the castle sinks—an effect which is 
managed by au admirably-contrived sinking diorama, The appear- 
ance of immense height and danger is given as the arms and feet of 
the hero grasp the rustling leaves, Buttress afcer buttress, platform 
after platform are passed, when, nearing a yampart situated in an 
upper part of the fortress, a branch of ivy breaks, and for a moment 
} nd loses his hold. He catches another branch and grips it 
with the tenacity of despair, but the sentinels have heard the noise, 
“ Who goes there?” rings through the night air. They look over 
the walls, but, even with the aid of lanterns, fail to see the cause of 
their alarm, for the ivy broken by Shaun's weight has fallen over 
him and conceals him from their sight, This is, in modern term, 
the great “sensation” of the piece, and is, without exggeration, a 
terribly thrilling one to witness. In the playbills, Arrah’s song and 
Shaun's escape are happily described as “ The Magnet of Love, and 
how Shaun, by its influence, is drawn from his cell,” The keep, the 
ivy-wall, and the watch-tower, all of which are portions of the 
same diorama, are the work of Mr, Lloyd. 


“THE WOMAN IN MAUVE,” AT THE HAYMARKET. 

SENSATION is a literary and dramatic disease which induces 
satiety and torpor, and Satire is the only physician to remedy it, 
At the Haymarket, so long the chosen home of elegant comedy, 
Mr. Watts Phillips has elected himself Je Medicin pas malgré 
lui ! and his Sensation in Three Spasma, entitled “The Woman in 
Mauve,” is the latest vehicle chosen by Mr. Buckstone for the 
display of the talents of Mr, Sothern and the light troupe of which 
Mr. Buckstone is commanding officer. “The Woman in Mauve” is 
a striking but not a very delicate satire, and will be best appreciated 
by those who are thoroughly conversant with modern novels, 
of a certain class and modern dramas of the sensational school. 
Upon this point, however, our limits will not permit us to dwell 
Our Illustration reproduces the second and last scene of the first 
act—a moonlit garden looking on the Thames at Chelsea. 
While reading, “The Woman in White,” an artist, named 
Jocelyn, has been startled by the sudden apparition of a woman in 
mauve, who wildly demands of him, if he would save a human life, 
the key of his garden-gate. While Jocelyn is wondering at her 
appearance and request, a pistol-shot is heard, and the woman in 
mauve vanishes, exclaiming, “Too late! toolate!” Jocelyn rushes 
after her, and finds her stooping over the lifeless form of a young 
naval officer, Who is the woman in mauve? Who is the youn 
naval officer? Why did he shoot himself? What fearful lin! 
has united their destinies? What terrible secret was between 
them? ‘This is the riddle proposed to the andience at the theatre, 
and elucidated farcically and sarcastically in two succeeding 
acts. As these two acts have been already described in the 
ItiustrRaTEeD TrMes, and are nightly to be seen at the Haymarket, 
further speculation is unnecessary. “The Woman in Manve” is 
in itself a fragment, and any remarks upon it must of necessity be 
fragmentary. 

J. F. ews, Esq., R.A.—The Portrait of Mr. John F, Lewis, R.A., thar 
appeared in our last week's Impression, was engraved from an excellent 
photograph by Messrs. John and Charles Watkins, of Parliawent-street, 
who have taken a comprehensive and highly interesting series of portratie 
of eminent British arti-ta, 
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SCENE FROM “ ARRAH-NA-POGUE,” AT THE PRINCESS'S TURAITRE: THE ESCAPE OF SHAUN “THE Posr.” 
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THE “FIRST SPASM” IN THE “ WOMAN IN MAUVE,” AT THE HAYMARKET THEATRE, 
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THE NEW GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS, SYDNEY. 


SYDNEY, as viewed from the flagstaff-hill, is certainly one of the | 
most beautiful and picturesque cities in the world, mainly in con- | 


sequence of its charming environs, where is every effect of land 
and water under a clear blue sky. alte 

The tortuous ramifications of the harbour appear from this height 
like part of a hilly country with the valleys inundated, and the 
white drift sand which covers the suburban hills on the south remind 
one of snow in a place where it is scarely ever seen, All around 
there appears something anomalous in the landscape; yet, on a 
clear day—and most days are clear in Sydney—the scene is surpass- 
ingly lovely. , 

it is true that the town itself, on the south and south-east, derives 
agreat deal of its enchantment from the distance which is pro- 
verbially necessary to accomplish such a condition; but, neverthe- 
less, and despite its resemblance about the quays to an etherealised 
Wapping, the mass of white buildings, unsullied by smoke, 
suggest the idea of marble structures. On a_ closer ac- 
quaintance, it will be found that the peculiarity of Sydney is its 
truly British ay eee At one point it s rongly resembles the 
entrance to an English market-town. the waterside it is, to a 


B 
great extent, the repetition of the real British seaport ; and even | 


George-street, its wonderful main thoroughfare, a mile and a half 
long, instead of being a straight, broad, correct, regularly-built 
avenue, is, or was, a genuine old English “turning,” broad and not 


ugly, it is true, but, like other streets in Sydney and in thiscountzy, | 


“ meandering” at all sorts of curves, and filled with incongruous 
buildings in every style, or in no style, of architecture. In truth, 
there are numerous other features which render Sydney truly 
British—none more so, perhaps, than the appearance of the people 
in its streets, Its butchers, bakers, and itinerant venders are like 
ours; there are few foreigners, except, perhaps, an occasional 
Chinese or a New Zealander; and but for the occasional sight 


of the native trees and shrubs blooming or bearing fruit with strange, | 


leaf and blossom, the visitor might fancy himself in some fine, old, 
healthy seaport of the mother country. 

The fact is that most of the houres are built and the rooms 
furnished in the English fash‘on, although it can scarcely be said 
that bare, blank-fronted tenements, with flat staring windows, are 
so well adapted to a semi-tropical climate as some other style of 
architecture might be. 

There are few climates in the world less destructive to architectural 
adornments than that of Australia, and, Sydney being built upon 
quarries of freestone, has inexhaustible materials for building. As 
far as private houses go, these facilities have scarcely been made 
good use of; but there are several fine public edifices in the town 
including the various churches, the library, and the courthouse. 
Amongst the most conspicuous, however, will be the new Govern- 
ment buildings, which are represented in our Engraving. : 

The site selected for the new public buildings at Sydney is in 


what is called the Domain, at the entrance from Macquarie-street, | 


and adjacent to the present Legislative Chambers. The ground— 
which is admirably adapted for the purpose—has an elevation of 
102 ft, above high-water mark, with o fall from the site on the east, 
north, and west sides, more especially on the east, towards the 
entrance to the harbour, 

The building is divided into two main blocks—the Government 


offices and Parliamentary buildings—and arranged in such a manner — 


as toadmit of their being built separately or together. The Government 
offices are placed on the west, towards Macquarie-street, as this side 
affords more ready access, at different points, from the direction of the 
city. The main entrance, which forms also a general entrance to the 
entire buildings, is placed in the centre of this front, with addi- 
tional entrance, besides angle towers; by which, and the arrange- 
ment of staircases and corridors, any one of the departments may 
be approached directly without passing through others. The offices 
of the chiefs of principal departments are placed on the ground 
floor ; the subordinate offices above. 

The Parliamentary buildings, occupying the eastern portion of 


the site, are divided from the Government offices by two spacious | 


courtyards, direct communication, however, being preserved on the 
level of the upper floor by staircases connecting both blocks. 
principal entrances to the chambers are from these courts, which 
are approached by gateway towers on the north and south sides, 
the former, the entrance to the Legislative Council, being imme- 
diately opposite the entrance to the Governor's residence, from 
which a straight avenue will lead to the north gate-tower. A 
state-carriage porch entrance is also provided on this side, in the 
wing beside the large tower, The entrance to the Legislative 
Assembly occupies a corresponding position on the south side. 
The Legislative Chambers are placed east and west, the centre of 
the Parliamentary block being occupied by apartments common to 
both Houses, such as library, record-rooms, refreshment-rooms, 
&c.; over the latter and the smoking-rooms is placed a large 
apartment, available as a picture-gallery, reception-room, «c, 
These rooms, together with retiring-rooms for President, Spesker, 
&c., occupy the east front, overluoking terraced pleasure-grounds, 
the whole commanding a fine view of the entrance to the harbour. 
‘The ground floor of the large tower—beside the state entrance— 
forms a state chamber; the upper portion of the tower is available 
for fire-proof rooms for pods 24 &e, The assembly committee- 
rooms (on upper floor) occupy a portion of the south 
front, and extend into the wing overlooking pleasure-grounds, 
The council committee-rooms are placed in a corresponding portion 
on the north front. Accommodation is provided at convenient parts 
of the basement for messengers, &c. ; also a large kitchen, andoffices, 
in connection with refreshment-room, The south front forms one 
side of a grand square, which is proposed to be formed by the 
removal of some small houses intervening between the site and the 
present chambers. The opposite side of the square is to consistof a 
new wing connected at the Macquarie-street end with the present 
chambers, which can then be applied to other purposes, Adjoinin 
this, on the south side, are situated the hanaiel greunia, Roya 
Mint, Hyde Park Barracks, &c., so that the chief Government 
establishment would be placed in convenient proximity. The 
centre of the grand square is immediately opposite the line of 
Hunter-street, which runs at right angles from Macquarie-street, 
westwards ; this line, continued eastwards through the Domain, 
stiikes exactly at the entrance of the Botanic Gardens. 

Sandstone of a good quality is available as a building material ; 
in fact, the founda'ion of the structure is sandstone, which is found 
at a depth of more than 6 ft. below the surface. Timber of 
excellent quality for carpentery work is to be obtained in the colony, 
while cedar and other woods may be had for fittings, &c. 

The cost of the building, as estimated for the Government by the 
colonial architect, is about £650,000, 


Heavy PacKETS BY Post.—On and after to-day, the Ist inst., any 


packet whatever, with the following exceptions, posted for transmission | 


from one part of the United Kingdom to another, which may be found to 
exceed two feet in length, or one foot in width or depth, will be stopped and 
sent to the retnrned-letter branch. The exceptione are as follow :- 1. Packets 
to or from any of the Government offices or departments or public officers, 
2. Petitions or addresses to the Queen, whether directed to her Majesty or 
forwarded to any member of either House of Parliament. 3. Petitions to 
either House of Parliament forwarded to any member of either House. 
4. Printed Parliamentary proceedings. 

Tue DISPUTE IN THE IRON TRADE.—A meeting of the North Stafford- 
shire ironworkers and their masters, in the presence of Lord Lichfield, took 
place, on Wednesday, at Stoke. It seems to have ended abortively. The 
masters insisted as a sine qud non that the men should go to work at the 
reduced rate of wages, pel that then the differences between them should 
be referred to arbitration. To this the men declined to agree. They would 
not go to work at the wages the South Staffordshire men had accepted, and 
the quarrel seems now as far from being healed as ever. 
now probably introduce men from other districts to North Staffordshire, 
and thus get their works open again, The London trades’ delegates met on 
Wednesday night, and passed resolutions approving of the conduct of the 
North Staffordshire men and promising them support. In the Durham 
district the workmen have resolved to sever the connection with the Stafford- 
shire unions, and the masters have promised 


hi 
decision may’ be come to by their ——=“<£_ 


The | 


The masters will | 


| THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 

Ir is now known that the severe defeat of the Government on Mr. 
H. B. Sheridan’s motion to reduce the duty on fire insurance might 
have been avoided. Mr. Sheridan was not anxious to bring forward 
| the motion, and would have postponed it if he had been asked to 
| do so by Mr. Gladetone. This was made known to the Government 
whip, but, as no sign came from Mr. Gladstone, no word, directly or 
indirectly, Mr. Sheridan was, of course, obliged to move his resolu- 
| tion and push it toa division. This conduct of the Chancellor of the 
Fxchequer is very strange. It would seem that he courted a defeat, 
for defeat was certain long before the division. But why he should 
do thisis inexplicable. The gossips say that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer remembers still, with bitterness, his fight with the hon. 
member for a on the subject of acertain life insurance society ; 
and hence his refural to condescend to meke any overture to Mr, 
Sheridan. But can such small passions reign in celestial minds? 
This miserable policy, whatever was its cause, has strengthened the 
impression that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will never be able 
successfully tolead the House of Commons. And yet who but he is 
there to take this post, when that event—the death or resignation of 
the noble Lord at the head of her Majesty's Government—so often 
foreshadowed, but still postponed, and yet inevitable, shall occur ? 
Echo, from the cavernous future, answers, Who? and nothing more, 
There is, however, this consolation—the occasion makes or brings 
out the man, = 

Ad interim. What is the meaning of the startling speech which 
Mr, Gladstone delivered on Tuesday night upon that vexed question 
the Irish Church Establishment? ‘Tne Conservatives eay it was a 
most dishonest speech, The advanced Liberals chuckle over it as 
| an evidence that when the event which I have alluded to shall 
come—as come it must soon, unless the Destinies have retired from 
business—and the Conservatives shall come into power, as they 
probably may for a time, Gladstone will lift his anchor, eail away 
from the old Whig moorings, and lead the said advanced Liberals. 
This is the vaticinatory gossip of the clubs. But I, who heard this 
speech, and have carefully read it since, can see in it no such fore- 
shadowings. The speech, as it appears to me, was not 
dishonest, neither was it prophetic, but is simply the ex- 
pression of thoughts which thousands of honest, reflective 
politicians have long entertained. The position of the Irish Church 
is, to use Mr. Dillwyn’s word, “unsatisfactory,” an anomaly, a 
solecism, and the cause of much bitter feeling in Ireland. In short, 
this Church is a huge wrong. But how is the wrong to beremedied ? 
| That is the question. Mr. Gladstone can see no present remedy: 
| nor can I; norcan any man with whom I have conversed on this 
subject. It will require sharp surgery to eradicate this wen. 
Nothing short of a revolution, or romething like it, will root it out, 
and for that we are not prepared. I see nothing dishonest, nothing 
| prophetic, in Mr. Gladstone's speech. He has said nothing more 
than our greatest statesmen, all the travellers who have described 
Treland and its institutions, and all the best writers upon Irish 
history, have said before him. It was an eloquent speech that he 
| delivered ; but there was nothing new in it—nothing to suock Con- 
servatives, nothing to give hope to the Radicals. 

The Edmunds scandal is still in the crucible, and shortly we may | 
expect the residuum of facts presen ed to us in areport. Meanwhile, 
an incident or two oozes out through the keyhole of the closed 
door. Here is one on which, my infermant says, you may rely :— 
My Lord Chancellor was under examination, and was answering 
the questions in very low tones—so low as to be inaudible to some 
of the noble Lords and others present ; whereupon a member of the 
Lower House, who had got in surreptitiously, had the imprudence 
to call out, “Speak out, my Lord!” This nettled the irritable | 
Lord ; and, turning round, he said, in his usually mellifluous voice, 
“The honourable member has such long ears that I should have 
thought that he could hear every word.” This is a man not to be 
trifled with. If he is to die, he will die hard, The Standard notes 
that he was not present at the last Cabinet meeting, and argues, 
from his unusual absence, “the beginning of theend.” And it may | 
be so. Rumour, with her hundred tongues, says that the current is © 
running strongly — him; and, further, that he is unwell. | 
He was however, as I can aver, on the woolsack on Monday, when 
certain bills received the Royal assent by commission, for I saw him | 
there and heard him read the commission, 

The Committee appointed by the House of Commons to investi- 
gate certain alleged forgeries of signatures to petitions presented to 
the House in favour of Azeem Jah have come to the conclusion that 
a vast number of the names were forged, and have summoned the | 
suspected forger to appear. He, however, having the fear of incar- 
ceration in Newgate before his eyes, has wisely made himself scarce, 
as the cant p'irase is, and will, unless he b> infatuated, keep in the 
dark until the end of July; for this forging names is a heinous | 
offence, and it is very Jikely that, if the Committee could catch the 
offender, he would be proceeded against in a court of law, and get | 
| himself sentenced to a few years’ penal servitude. 

And now, » word or two about the said nawab—Azeem Jah, | 
Nawab of the Carnatic, as he was or ought to have been—uncle and 
heir (heeays) of the late nawab, but cruelly despoiled by the English | 
Government of his nawabship, as Sir Fitzroy alleged. Did any of 
var readers peruse Sir Fitzroy’s speech upon the nawab's wrongs ? | 

erhaps they did, and perhaps they wept over the affectin g picture 
which the artist drew of the penury and destitution of the nawab, 
contrasted with the regal splendour and magnificence which are his | 
right, Well, reader, you may dry your tears, for a late resident 
at Madras, where Azeem Jah now lives, tells me that his Highness 
is by no means in poverty, On the contrary, he can live, and does 
live, in sufficient comfort, indeed, in opulent though not in royal 
| and that all that tale of woe which his advocate told is— 


Why is it so difficult to get humorous or comic verse that has 
the very necessary merit of correct measure? The cheap comic 
apers are horribly wanting in this respect, and even Punch falls 
amentably short. I am reminded of this by some lines on “ De 
Morny and de Mortuis.” It seems strange taste to me to stamp on 
any man's grave in this way, and sbriek abuse when he is beyond 
power of answering — and it is abuse to call a man “glutton, 
gambler, and lecher.” But the lines won't even run nicely, Here 
are a few specimens :— 
When the great boursier laid his sceptre down, 
To one more great than he yielding the palm. 


Impartial President, just and unblamed ! 


To think what eclipse France's sky must dim. 

The Royal Academy conversazione of the Langham Club takes 
place to-night. Next week I shall be able to give you the result 
of my lounge in the studios. Why does not some enthusiastic pre- 
Raphaelite avail himself of the subject which Mr. Sothern is en- 
gaged on in ‘The Woman in Manve,” and paint “Saint Anthony 
reading his Breviary by Glowworm Light”? It would be very 
telling and not more impossible than a good many things the | 
P. R. B, paint, 


THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

Mr. Boucicault's new drama of “ Arrah-na- Pogue; or, The Wick- 
low Wedding,” at the Princess's THEATRE, is a genuine success, 
and will raz for many weeks to come. The plot is simple in the 
extreme, The scene is Jaid in the neighbourhood of Dablin, in that 
fertile year of trouble 98, Beamish M‘Coul (Mr. H, Vandenhoff) 
a proscribed Irish gentleman, is hidivg in the cabin of Arrah-na- 
Pogue (Mrs. Dion Boucicault). He has taken bis own rents, which 
have been confiscated by the Government, oa the highway from the 
receiver, a process-server, one Michael Feeny (Mr. Dominick 
Murray). The M‘Coul is betrothed to Fanny Power, of Cabinteely 
(Miss Martha Oliver) ; and on the evening of the wedding day of 


| tain is to rise on a new comedietta 


Arrah-na-Pogue {with Shaun-the-Post (Mr. Dion Boucicaalt) sol- 
| diers surround the barn when the nuptial merrymaking is at ils 
| height ; find that their quarry, the M‘Coul, has escaped; but that 
the notes he took oy kor process-server—who is the Government 
spy, prosecutor, and informer—are in the possession of Arrah, 
It must be understood that Arrab, from fear of Shaun 


| being compromised in the political troubles of the time, hw doit: 


cealed from him the fact of her having hidden the M‘Coul 
Feeny, who for years has loved Arrah, at one and the same time: 
gratifies his avarice and his revenge by denouncing Arrah, not oy] 
as a thief, but as the hireling mistress of the M‘Coul. The findin 
of a coat, the property of the fogitive, favours the supposition 
Suspicions are awakened in the breast of Fanny Power, but the 
heart of Shaun-the-Post rises with the occasion. To save the honour 
of his bride, he declares the coat to be his own, and that he Was 
the robber who stole the proceeds of the M'Coul estate from Feeny 
This simple story is complicated by the love of a noble-hearted Irish 
gentleman, the descendant of Kings (as Thackeray said, “No doubt 
you and J, dear reader, are also descended from Brian Bory") 
The O'Grady (Mr. John Brougham), for Fanny Power, and in 
the ingenious schemes successfully adopted by that young 
lady for making herself miserable, In the second act, Shaun 
is tried by a court-martial, and econdemned to death. In 
the third, as he sits in his dungeon, he hears the voice of hig 
Arrah singing, and, escaping through the grated window of his cel] 
climbs by the ivy to the top of the ruins of the castle—Ballybetagh 
Castle—an edifice that is at the same time a barrack and a ruin, and 
which overlooks the sea. A particular account of this wonderful 
effect will be found, in addition to a pictorial Illustration, in another 

rtion of these columns, On the summit of the watch-tower 

‘eeny points out to the sorrowing Arrah the figure of her husband 
climbing the walls. He threatens to alarm the guard, or to hurl a 
stone upon him, unless she consents to his wishes, At this moment 
the hand and arm of Shaun are seen to grasp Feeny’s legs. A des- 
perate struggle ensues, and Feeny is hurled into the sea, and, as the 
spectators hope, much hurt, if not killed. The M‘Coul is pardoned 
and, as he has confessed that he robbed the receiver, every. 
body is made happy, including the audience, whose glisten- 
ing eyes, liberal use of handkerchief, opera-glass, and palms 
bear witness to the pleasure derived from the best drama 
that has been produced since the famous “ Colleen Bawn,” 
The dialogue is full of those Hibernian gems which I will call, for 
want of better nomenclature, pathetic bulls—that is, phrases where 
the direct absence of logic is more powerful, expressive, and 
truthful than logic itself. There are many of these Trish 
diamonds scattered through the work, “Why shonldn’t Shaun 
hear us?” says the rascally process-server: “Sure, Any.) . 
I’m not ashamed of my love for you!” “No!” replies Arrab, 
“you're not, but J am! TI wouldn't like Shaun to think so 
meanly of meas that you could love me!” This is charmingly 
Hibernian and feminine. And, again, upon a question of money, 
Arrah says, also of the process-server, “The mean thief! ‘I 
bilieve he thinks sweethearts pay one another !” The acting of the 
new drama is all that could be desired. Mr. and Mrs. Boucicault 
are as happv in their new characters asin Miles:-na-Ceynsleen and the 
Colleen ; Mr. John Brougham gives a most fiuiciu ;. ciure of the 
“yaal ould Irish gintleman” as he existed, and still exists; and 
Mr. Dominick Murray advanced himself several degrees in public esti- 
mation by his admirable performance of the sneaking process-server ; 
Mr. Vandenhoff was a gallant and manly exile; Mr. F, Charles a 
very perfect Englishman — according to the Irish notion of 
Englishmen ; and Miss Oliver's dark eyes and charming voice were 
welcome as ever, the more so that she has been some time absent 
from London. One thing I must mention—the capital acting of 
the minor characters by native Irishmen brought by Mr. Boucicault 
from Dublin. “It’s themselves that are the raal boys;” and by 
themselves I mean the new arrivals, Messrs. Reynolds, Dowling, 
pe Andrews, and Burke. I would particularly commend Mr, 
Reynolds as Oiny, who kept his long frieze coat tucked up be- 
ind him, ready for a dance, a flight, a fight, or any other 

Hibernian emergency. I will not do Messrs. Telbin and Lloyd's 
scenery the injustice to attempt to describe it. Their names are 
sufficient guarantee of its excellence, fidelity, and effect. 

A large number of very fashionable people attended the Bisov 
THEATRE, on Wednesday week, to witness an amateur performance 
“in behalf of a Baronet and_his goog’ A reduced to great poverty.’’ 
The Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duchess of Cambridge, and 
Princess Mary (Princess Mary, as I thought, looking lovelier than 
ever, if that were possible) arrived at an early hour, and the curtain 
rose only a few minutes after the appointed time, an extraordinary 
circumstance at an amateur performance, Mr. Planché's comic 
drama of “ The Old Offender” was played with considerable spirit. 
Viscount Castlecuffe made a very raffy roué; the Right Hon. J, 
W. Fitzpatrick a senile country magistrate of the Shallow type, one, 
I fear, too often met with at Quarter Sessions ; and Mr, Temple was 
an excitable, hoarse, and enthusiastic highwayman, burglar, and 

general conveyancer. Had not the bill informed me that Malle, 
milie de Vigne and the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, who played the 
principal characters, were amateurs, [ certainly should not have 
discovered the fact from their performance. In the farce of 
“Law for the Ladies,” Miss Mary Boyle acted with. great tact 
and discrimination ; and the Hon. Lewis Wingfield’s Jawyer was an 
admirable bit of character, carefully studied and elaborated—prim- 
ness of manner, purity of frill, blackness of cloth gaiter, search 
after precedent, physical and mental indications and habits, all 
comprised. 

Mr. Maddison Morton's new farce of “The Steeplechase” at the 
ADELPHT hinges on the fun arising from a man, ignorant of horse- 
flesh to a degree unparalleled among Englishmen, being mistaken 
for a jockey and compelled to ride a steeplechase. The hero of 


Mr. Fechter is to reappear on Easter Monday, and in‘a new part, 


At the STRAND a new comedietta, the work of Mr. Parselle, the 
comedian, and entitled “Cross Purposes,” has been produced, It 
shall receive my politest attention and most careful critiicsm in your 
next Impression, I may mention that Miss Milly Palmer sustains 
the principal character. 

“Le Roi est mort. Vive le Roi!” The old Queen's Theatre is 
dead, and the new Prince or WA.Es' Theatre is rising, like a 
Phcenix—pardon the novelty and boldness of the simile—from its 
ashes. The opening address has been issued, and, on the Saturday 
before Easter Monday, Miss Marie Wilton (Saint Marie-le-Strand, as 
I once heard her calied) makes her curtsey as manageress. Th ecur- 
) from the pen of Mr. J. P. Wooler, 
after which anew burlesque will be produced, in which Mr. Byron has 
employed more than his usual strength, founded on the subject of 
Bellini's opera of “La Somnambula,” in which Mr. Dewar, Mr. J, 
Clarke ; Mr, Cox, a very wonderful dancer; Miss Fanny Josephs, 
Mies Lillian Hastings, Miss Bella Goodall, and the directress, play 
the principal parts, All the débris—the accumulation of long runs 
of dramas devoted to piracy, theft, raurder, suicide, regicide, parri- 
cide, matricide, fratricide, infanticide, and other sorts of physical 
horror—have been swept away, and, I should hope, buried. The 
audience-part of the house has been eviscerated—though gutted 
would be the better word—thoroughly cleaned (Hercules, what a 
task !), redecorated, and relighted; and on Saturday, the 15th, we 
we shall see what we shall see. 


TUE SUNDAY-TRAIN QUESTION LN SCOTLAND.—A co! a 

been publish d between members of the Sabbath Alliance ona fy. + plea 
chairman of the North British Railway Company, The chairman closes the 
correspondence with a letter, in which he says:—“The directors do not 
believe it to be their daty to force that portion of the public who from in- 
clination or necessity desire to leave their homes, or to regain their homes, 
on a Sunday, to conform to the bidding of others who think it sinful to do 
eo. On the contrary, while they do not hold out extra inducements to 
Sunday travelling by means of frequent or excursion trains at low fares, they 
consider that limited rervice by morning and evening trains is due to the 
public, especiali y the buu. bler classes, who cannot, except by railway, move 
at all. With regard to goods-trains, the objections and suggestions con- 
tained in the document you have transmitted to me are founded in simple 
ignorance of the matter under discussion, If every goods-train which passes 
by necessity (and there is not one which, in a practical sense, runs from any 
other motive) on the North British Railway were taken off the line, the net 
profit of the company would not be diminished; but the insecurity and in- 
ae to the community would, during the week days, be largely 
ni le 
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(Continued from page 187.) 
Hit—THE WARNING, 

In consequence of what had occurred, the keeper's faily spent a 
very d sagieeable Sunday afternoon, It is true, the gun had only 
joven fired in eelf-defence, and no court of law would venture to 
the young man for what he had done, still they could not 

at a time when courts of Justice had 


condemn | IC 
but feel that they were living 
put little authority, and mob rule was in the ascendant. 

The keeper himself said nothing. He sat still in his arm-chair 
near the window and drnmmed with the fingers of his left 
jand on the sill. His wound hurt him a little, it is true; but he 
concealed the fact, and prevented anyone from noticing it. He had 
other things to think of besides his own slight injury. : 

«Js the keeper at home ?” said a strange voice, suddenly, in the 
assage outside, and the two bloodhounds, who were lying in the room 
i hey master’s feet, springing up, ran barking to the door. The 


at their m } 
oe ised his head, and, while some one ‘knocked at the door, 


keeper rat Saar 
cried, “Comein!” | 

‘A young man, cap in hand, entered the room, 

: Good evening, everyone !’ 

‘s na ! good evening to you, Helzig,” exclaimed the keeper. 
. \What brings you up here to-day? Where is your gun?” 

{) was, indeed, our old friend Helzig, from Hiilsen, whose appear- 
avee had considerably improved since the previous year. His 
clothes were good and tidy, his face was clean, and his hair care- 
fnily combed, Altogether, he looked a steady, honest young fellow, 
which could not formerly have been said of him. 

“My gun, keeper?” said he, while he blushed up to the ears. 

“ AY, nowadays,” muttered the keeper, “we never gee one of you 
without a guo slung over his back.” 

“[ thought you knew,” said Helzig; “what I pro—— what I 
told you last year, I have kept my word.” : : 

“Flave you, really 2?” ex ‘laimed the keeper, while a slight smile 
stole over his face. “Come, that is right. But sit down, 
ceem to have been running. Yonder is a chair, Have you come 
from Hiilsen ?” 

“Yes, keeper.” 

“Humph! Well?” . ’ eee 

The young man, who, in obedience to the invitation, had sat 
down, twirled his hat with an air of embarrassmert between his 
finvers, He would fain have made the keeper a sign that he wished 
to speak to him alone ; but the keeper's wife, who suspected some- 
thing wrong, did not turn her eyes from him a single instant, and 
he dare not make any signal, for fear of betraying himeelf. 

“Out with the business that brings you here,” said the forester 


at last. “It certainly does not appear to be anything pleasant ; but | thi r 
ings as well, 


my good woman must hear it at some time or other, so it is better 
che should eo so directly. What we do not know and fear is always 
worse than what we do know ; go, out with it!” 

“ Perbaps you are right,” said Helzig, although he seemed not yet 


to have made up his mind how to begin. “After all, Frau Haller | secu | bus he shoneed alert 
n3 e stopped short. 


will "—— 

“Come, I will help your memory a bit,” said Haller, nodding 
kindly and encouragingly to his wife. ‘The fellows down in 
Hiilsen are cursing and abusing me. They have sworn they will 
have my life, and mean to come and pay me a visit here.” 


“H th do you know that?” exclaimed Helzig, reall | 
Hoy. os vr aa y | the keeper into his room. 


astonished ; for it was to bring the keeper the first information of 
the fact, and put him on his guard, that he had lost his breath in 
running up the hill. 

“Well, I did not exactly know it,” said the keeper, laughing ; 
“but I thought it was so, and I read in your face, since you have 
been sitting there, corroboration of my thoughts. SoI am right, 
am 1?’ 

“Yes,” said the young man, drawing breath and evidently re- 
lieved in his mind. “ Since you know it, [ need not mince the matter 
any longer. They are petfectly furious down yonder. They are 
shouting and raving to that extent that I could hear them half way 
ere, They—they found the corpse and brought it into the town.” 

“Ah! they have been quick,” muttered the keeper, clinching his 
teeth firmly, “ Well, what more?” 

“Well, they—they talked of coming up here and ”—— 

“Come, don’t ba afraid, my boy,” said the keeper, kindly, “ Fire 
away, and let us have the whole charge, It is far better we should 
know exactly which way the cat jumps than that we should have the 
matter explained to us, up here, by the gent!emen themselves. What 
do they really mean todo? Whether they will be able tocarry out 
their intentions is another question.” 

“They mean to hang you and Herr Brommer on the trees yonder, 
and set fire to the lodge!” exclaimed Helzig, suddenly. 

“Nothing more than that?” said the keeper, laughing loudly. 
“They are really exceedingly modera’e in their intentions. What 
do you think, Brommer ?” 

“Only let the blackguards come, that’s all,” muttered the latter ; 
“we will pepper their jackets with lead in double-quick time.” 

“For Heaven's sake, Haller!” said his wife. in great alarm. | 

“Be calm, be calm, my dear,” said her husband, soothingly. 
“These fellows open their mouths very wide and make a great 
noise, but the matter generally ends in smoke. Who is the man 
wl o was shot, Helzig ?” 

“A weaver, of the nameof Hans Weidlich, one of the most worth- 
less blackguards in the whole place.” 

“That is saying a great deal, considering the place is Htilsen.” 

“It served him right,” continued Helzig, “for he had been 
vapouring about and threatening all last week that he would shoot 
you dead whenever he met you in the forest.” 

* Teally ? Well, he nearly succeeded in doing eo,” said the keeper, 
patting his hand on his aching shoulder. ’ 

* What, did he really shoot you?” exclaimed Helzig. starting up 
from his chair, . ° 

“Ay, that he did,” said the keeper's wife, joining in the con- 
versation. “ Who knows what yet may be the result,” she added, 
he hasigh, “Buta man has a right to defend his own life, hasn’t 

et 


“Be calm, my darling! Certainly, he has,” said the keeper. 
“T do not reproach either myself or Brommer with what we did ; 
and I feel convinc:d we can answer it before God and the law. 
The people yonder, however, will not listen to reason ; and, were 
the right ten times more on our side than it really is, they would 
follow only their own stupid notions, The only argument they 
respect is'a loaded gun, and with an article of that description I 
hope ultimately to convince them they are wrong.” ' 

“ But, after all, what can you do, Franz, against euch a mass?” 
said his wife, imploringly. “ Would it not be better, after all, to 
ride over to before they come, and inform the police ? 
‘They would be obliged to give you troops to protect us here. 

“'T was going to make the same proposition,” said Helzig. f. 

“ And, in the mean time, the vagabonds would come here, eh? 
exclaimed the keeper, ‘Do what they liked to you, and, perhaps, 
burn the house down over your heads! No! That wouldn't do!’ 

“Then we will all go with you,” said the keeper's wife, in whose 
eet aphid pictures of the dariger that threatened them kept con- 
tinually ristg. : 

_ That would be the best plan,” said Herr von Beiwitz, who had 
felt extremely uncomfortable on learning the news. He had seen 
quite sufficient of the worthy people in the town to believe that 
they would carry their threats into execution. yer 

“Teannot at the present time leave my post,” said the keeper. 
“ The lodge here is intrusted to me, and the outhouses as well. If 
the vagabonds find we have all decawped they will burn and plunder 
to ther hearts’ content, and [ shall prove myself a faithless guar- 
dian of the property confided to my safe keeping. No! We will 
quietly await the result all together, only I should like my wife and 
children to be taken to some place of safety.” 

“T should die of anxiety,” said his wife, weeping. , 

“ Pooh-pooh !” replied ‘the keeper, laughing. “It there is no one 


You | 


but we men here, and if we have no cause to be anxious about you, 
we shall very soon settle matters with the tagray-and-bobtail. 
But it is not neces:ary,” he continued, suddenly, after 
reflecting a little. “We can certainly hold the dwelling- 
house against the rascally crew; or, if we were at last 
compelled te abandon it to its fate, we have got the wood behind 
us, and, with our rifes, can drive the gentlemen out of a too 
dangerous proximity. There is plenty of powder and shot ia the 
house, is there not ’” 

“Lots!” said Brommer, refilling his pipe. 

cob should be very willing to conduct Frau Haller and the 
children to ——,” said Helzig. ‘You may trust them to me, 
Herr Haller.” 

“T thank you, my boy,” replied the keeper, giving him his 
hand; “I believe you mean what you say, and I wonld not 
hesitate a moment confiding them to yourcare, But my wife is 
right. I have been thinking the matter over, She would be far 
more anxious, in her state of uncertainty, anywhere else than if 
she remained here with us. But I should still like to take 
advantage of your kindness, Will you go for me to —-?” 

“With all my heart,” replied the young man, ‘What am I to 
do there?” 

“Humph! Helzig,” said the keeper, gazing fixedly, but kindly, 
in his face, and Jaying his left hand on his shoulder, “I truly do 
not quite understand why you appear so well inclined towards me, 
of all men in the world. Our old account is. after all, settled, and 
you have hitherto honourably kept your word,” 

Helzig’s face became crimson. He appeared to hesitate in his 
as At last he said, in a low tone, 

“No, it is not quite settled, Herr Haller, Iam still in your debt.” 

“You! How so?” 

“ You have made an honest man of me,” replied the young man, 
in a determined voice. “If you had informed against me I should, 
of course, have undergone my punishment; but both my old 
mother and myself would have been ruined. At present, since 
that unlucky morning, and since I gave up poaching, I have dili- 
gently atiended to my business, and I am earning a good livelihood, 
My old mother is happy, and when, in her late illness, your wife 
so kindly tended her and sent her all sorts of things, why, then— 
then I saw how much I really owed you. My wickedness,” he 
continued, with a half-smiling side glance at the keeper, “was all 
on the flap of one ear; as soon as 1 had found the right surgeon 
1 was well.” 

“You are a queer fellow,” said the keeper, laughing. “ Well, 
just as you like. But we have not much time for goss’ping. 
Wait here a moment, and I will give vou a letter for the ranger 
and the town council, You will return here through the forest, 
will you not?” 

“Certainly, Herr Haller.” 

“T would wish you to bring me an answer, and a few trifling 
On your way to —— you can pass by liligstein, 
and pes Reuben, the keeper there, a line or two, Do you under- 
stand ?’ 

“Yes; allright” 

“Very well,” said the keeper, turning round to go into his own 


“Confound it !” he observed, laughing, “I never once recollected 
that: | cannot write to-day, My arm is rather stiff, that’s the truth. 
Herr von Beiwitz, perhaps you would have the kindness to help me. 
I can dictate to you.” 

“ With the greatest pleasure,” replied the young man, following 


While the letters were being written, Frau Haller poured the 
messenger out a cup of coffee, which she had warmed, and pushed 
the plate of cakes towards towards him ; and Helzig, who knew he 
had a long distance to go, did not need much pressing. 

IV, THE UNEXPECTED VISIT, 

The letters which Helzig was to take to —, a distance of about 
preite miles, were at last written, and the young man set out on 

is way. 

In then the keeper, on the one hand, informed the ranger of what 
had occurred, referring him to the bearer for a more detailed account 
of the danger which threatened him and his family ; while, in the 
second letter, he asked the town council immediately to dispatch a 
military force to protect the property of his sovereign and tue lives 
of his servants from the fury of the mob. On his way, the messenger 
was {o acquaint the nearest keeper of Maller’s position. ‘The 


| keeper might, perhaps, be able to send some of his people to Haller's 


aid until further assistance arrived. 

As scon as the messenger had left, Haller told those around him 
that they must no longer waste the time remaining to them in empty 
words. The Hiilsen set might be there every instant, and do what- 
ever mischief they chose, if they only found the foresters un- 
prepared. : 

In the first place, the gate leading into the courtyard, which 
was surrounded by walls, was fastened, and the door of the house 
itself closed. ‘Two beaters and a woodman, one of whom was a 
married man, lived and glept up stairs, and proved a very desirable 
reinforcement to the little garrison. ‘Ihe keeper, who could rely on 
their fidelity, quickly acquainted them with what had happened. 
The house itself was the worst protected part of the buildings, unless 
the garden paling, which was tolerably strong, could be regarded as 
a kind of barrier. The walls, however, were rather substantial ; 
and the gate, made of sturdy oak, would bear a geod shock, while it 
could be easily defended from the upper windows, As a matter of 
course, the lower shutters were all closed, Bromwmer then filled up 
the two windows to the right and left of the house door partly with 
bricks, which were lying in the courtyard for the purpose of building 
a new oven, and partly with books out of the keeper's l tre library, 
in order to form a kind of rampart, so that they might the more 
easily defend the door itself, which they, moreover, cowpletely bar- 
ricaded on the inside. 

Meanwhile, Herr von Biewitz, actively assisted by the keeper's 
eldest son, Carl, was casting bullets for all the rifles, spreading 
plaisters, and making cartridges, The three beaters, also, were fully 
employed drawing water from the well in the courcyard and 
pouring it into buckets, in order to be fully prepared against any 
attempts to set the buildings on fire. They had previously stopped 
up, with clay and wet straw, all the small openings ia the barn and 
stable, and made loopholes over the entran‘e to resist any attack 
which might, perhaps, be made in this quarter. Both beaters had 
double-barrelled guns, and knew very well, by-the-by, how to use 
them, The woodman was appointed to act as fireman. one 

With pallid cheeks, but in other respects calm, and uttering no 
complaint, the keeper's wife contemplated these terrible prepara- 
tions, announcing the worst; while the keeper passed incessantly to 
and fro, looking first after one thing and then the other, and super- 
intending at every point the means of defence. He was, it is true, 
serious, but by no means cast down; and, although clearly per- 
ceiving the danger of his situation, firmly resolved to oppose man- 
fully whatever might happen. ; . 

Bat, strange to say, nothing occurred. The evening kept wearing 
on, and yet nothing was heard or seen which caused them to believe 
alarge multitude was approaching. 

This revived the keeper’s hopes. Going up to Brommer, who at 
that moment was busy cleaning and reloading his rifle, Haller said, 

“J really believe, Brommer, that Helzig fancied the business 
worse than it actually iz, I begin to repent having written the 
letters in such a hurry, The vagabonds have thought better of it.” 

“They will come fast enoug,” replied Brommer, with a face coin- 
pletely purple, for the ramrod had stuck fast and would not be 
forced in or pulled out; “those fellows are a bloodthirsty set of 
scoundrels.’ : 

“J would willingly assist you, Brommer, but I am afraid of over- 
exerting myelf.” : 

“ Dont cio trouble yourself,” said Brommer ; Ok will get the 
beastly thing out, even if I am obliged to fire it out, 

_ “And you really think they will come, do you? . 
“You may take your oath of it,” replied Brommer, “ When one 
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of these peasants gets a thing in his thick head he will butt with it 
against anything, evenif it were a wall six feet thick. They will come, 
aoe is certain, but they ‘ll go back again quicker than they came, I 
ancy, 

The keeper laughed and left the young man engaged in his task. 
It struck him that he ought to choose some safe place for his wife 
and children, where they would not be so easily reached by any ball 
fired, perhaps, out of sheer wantonness. It was incumbent on him 
to prepare for the worst, although he began to hope that matters 
would not go so far, 

The sun had long since set, and the moon threw her dim light 
over the gently-rustling forest, The family, in the state of excite- 
ment all of them were in, had remained up beyond their ordinar, 
bedtime. Afrer ten o'clock, however, even Brommer began to thin 
they would not be molested that night, and proposed they should 
retire to rest, Should anything unusual happen, the dogs would 
bark soon enough, Besides, they might keep guard in turns with 
the beaters. 

‘The keeper had just agreed to this last proposal when the dog 
lying at his fet raised its head and growled. 

‘* Holloa ! old boy, what is the matter?” asked the keeper, quickly 
pushing back his chair, and looking down at the hound, 

The hound looked towards the window and continued a low growl, 
until he at last sprung up and began barking furiously, 

“We are in for it now,” said Brommer, “ Knerps never makes 
a mistake.” 

Meanwhile, the men had jumped to their feet and snatched 
their rifles from the wall. The keeper himself was on the point 
of going to the window to see what was the matter. But, taking 
an active part in the proceedings for the first time, Herr von 

seiwitz stepped up to him, and, more from long habit than actual 
necessity, fixing his glass in his eye, said, 

“T beg your pardon, keeper, but, in my opinion, neither you nor 
jrommer ought to be the first to show yourselves to the fellows 
below, They might easily send a bullet into you, and thus, without 
further argument, obtain just what they want. How can we after- 
wards know who it was? No; allow me to manage matters with 
these gentlemen, or, rather, first hear what they really desire. As 
yet I have had nothing to do with the business, and they will and 
must give me an explanation,” 

“Oh, yes! father,” added his wife, imploringly, “let Herr von 
Beiwitz speak to them. Perhaps they may still listen to reason, 
After all, they are men,” 

“ My darling, before anything else is done, you and the children 
must go into yourown room, You cannot be of any possible use 
here, [ thank you, Herr von Beiwitz, for your offer. If you think 
it will be better, I have no objection to leaving the negotiations 


| to you, as a neutral party, See what has bronght the gentlemen 


here. We can then shape our proceedings accordingly. Ah! ah! 
there they are.” 

All the three hounds now began barking loudly at the same time on 
hearing a violent knocking outside at the door of the house. Mean- 
while, Herr von Beiwitz, with a coolness for which neither the keeper 
nor Brommer had previously given him credit, went to the window, 
by the side of which, however, he first placed his loaded rifle, and, 
opening the casement, cried out, in the stillness of the night, 

“ Who is there ?” 

Instead of the expected words of menace, a mournful “ Open the 
door—open the door, for Heaven's sake!” was wafted up to them, 

“ Yes, I dare say !” said Brommer, laughing savagely to himself, 
“We are not quite such fools here, At that rate anyone might 
come in.” 

“Who is that, below there?” halloaed Herr von Beiwitz, who 
could see two dark forms, although he was unable to distinguish 
who they were. 

© Open the door! It is I,” replied the voice. 

“Itis ‘1!’ But who is that ‘I’? answered Herr von Beiwitz, 
Then, turning towards the keeper, he said, “ ‘ihere are really only 
two men in the garden. They must have broken through the hedge, 
though ; for the garden gate is shut.” 

‘ ~  ahciataad Ellig, of Hiilsen,” was the answer from below 
and”—— ’ 

“The burgomaster, as true as I live!” exclaimed Beiwitz, in the 
greatest possible astonishment, 

“Merciful Heavens! what has happened now?” groaned the 
keeper's wife, who had remained standing in the doorway. “Some- 
thing terrible must have occurred, or be now in progress, fora 
gentleman like that to take the trouble of coming here in the middle 
of the night.” , 

“ We shall know directly,” said the keeper, calmly. 
do you go down stairs and open the second window-shutter; we 
cannot open the door, for it is barred. Hand them achair. By 
getting on that they will easily be able to climb up to the window: 
sill, Take care, however, to bring the chair in again,” 

Brommer executed punctually the orders he had received ; and, 
while the keeper, with his wife—the children were asleep—stepped 
to the window to look at the unexpected guests, whose arrival at 
that moment was a fact of such significance, the visitors themselves 
remained standing, like two dark, dismal shadows, in the clear 
moonlight, and appeared to be waiting for the door to be hospitably 
opened to them, ‘The opening of the window-shutter first unde- 
ceived them, and, after sume hesitation about availing themselves 
of so unusual a passage, they at last disappeared into the interior 
- he house. Tne chair was then lifted in again and the shutter 
closed. : 

At the top of the stairs the keeper now welcomed the unexpected 
guests, whom his wife would insist on lighting up, and recognised 
in the companion of the official already named Aszessor Treesbelt, 
both from Hiilyen, He was on friendly terms with both of them; 
for they looked upon themselves as sportsmen. They had formerly 
leased the right of shooting over the Government lands, and it was 
by no means an unusual thing for the keeper to invite them to start 
a fox, take part in a November battue, or enjoy ihe amusement of 
deerstalking. 

Both gentlemen looked as pale as death, and were daubed all over 
with clay and dust. They were dead beat; and it was not until 
the keeper's wife had brought them a glass of beer and they 
bad rested a little that it was possible to obtain from tiem an 
intelligible account of the reasons which had brought them to the 
lodge in the middle of the night. This account was by no meana 
encouraging, and it appeared that a regular revolution had broken 
out in Hiilsen, 


* Brommer, 


(To be continued, ) 


A New KIND oF JoInt-stocK COMPANY.—In a town in the South of 
England some youths have formed themselves into a joint-stock company for 
breeding and selling pigeons. A pair of these birds breed eight or ten times 
in the course of a year, and have tvo ata brood. Their keep costs about 1d. 
a week each ; they will fetch #d. each for the table when a month old, and 
there is always a demand forthem. Fancy pigeons fetch a much higher 
price, The stock consists of about twenty pairs (pigeons are monogamous) 
which produce nearly 400 birds a year. Not long since the company 
deciared a dividend of ten per cent. The tumbler pigeons, which roll over 
and over in the air, are wittily called the company’s rolling stock, 

“HE'LL NEVER SET THE TEMSE ON FIRE.”—Many years ago, before 
machinery was introduced into flour-mills for the purpose of sifting the 
flour, it was the custom of the miller to rend it home unsifted. Tue process 
of sifting was done thus, but principally in Yorkshire :—Tae “temse," or 
sieve, which was provided with a rim which projected from the bottom of it 
was worked over the mouth of the barrel into which the flour or meal was 
sifted. An active fellow, who worked hard, not unfrequently set the rim of 
the “ temse” on fire by force of friction against the rim of the flour-barrel ; 
20 that, in fact, this department of domestic employment became a standard 
by which to test a man’s will or capacity to work hard; and thus of a lazy 
fellow, or one deficient in strength, it was said, “* He will never set the temse 
on fire.” The long misuse of the word temse for sieve, as wel! as the super- 
seding of hand labour by machinery in this particular species of work, may 
possibly have tended to the substitution of sound for sense in such phrases 
as * He wiil never set the Thames on fire,” the Mersey on fire, or any other 
river. Ido not recollect having seen any notice of this phrase in V. and a 
and should be glad to know whether it is familiar to many persons,—P, 
Burslem, Staffordshire. Hibby.”"—L heard this word in use in Hantingdon- 
shi paging the late frost. Jts wegning was“ slippery,” or, as it was locally 
explained to me, “ sleathery,”—CUTHBERT BEDE.— Notes and Queries, 
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OLD LONDON WALL AND THE TOWER. 
CLosELY associated with the old wall of London—of some frag- 


ments of W , 
is the Tower, which, 


hich we lately published Engravings and descriptions— 
like a part of the fortifications close by, shows 


THE BELL TOWER, TOWER OF LONDON, 


architectural illustrations of the Roman, Norman, medizval, and 
other workers; and, fortunately, this, like Westminster Abbey, still 
retains many of its old features, Ill-judged alterations have been 


made ; but recent changes have been satisfactory, as will b: scen 
" reference to our Engravin, 
Tower, 


of the interior of the Beauchamp 


“= 


POKTION OF ULD LONDON WALL, NEAR TOWER HILL, 


hive been confined, is near the entrance from Tower-hill ; at the 
summit is the belfry, from which the building takes its name. 
Besides this, within the bounds of the Tower, there was the bell 


The Bell Tower, in which several eminent State prisoners 


in the chapel on the green which was used for religious 
purposes ; but that in the Bell Tower seems to have been uzed 
as an alarum to be sounded in times of fire and other danger. 
This circular tower is engraved as it is at ge ret also the 
south view of the “ Bloody Tower,” so called, it is by some 
said, in consequence of the young Princes having been mur- 
dered here by direction of Richard III. 

In no part of this venerable fortress are the marks of modern 
care more visible than in the interior of the Beauchamp Tower— 
in which are a large number of stone records and devices, 
carved by the hands of prisoners, and having reference to 
their sufferings. In consequence of repeated coats of white- 
wash, and even by mutilation by some of the officers of the 

arrison, who had made this chamber a mess-room, the 
inscriptions, &c., were px 4 rapidly obliterated. Now, however, 
this tower, which is so rich in historical associations, has been 
entirely restored, both in the interior and exterior parts, from 
the top to the bottom ; the stone carvings have been thoroughly 
cleaned, and some of them Jook as perfect as if the chisel had 
just completed them, The various chambers are thrown open 
to visitors, who, we hope, will have an opportunity of inspect- 
ing those relics for centuries yet to come. Some of the stone 
marks here and in other parts of the Tower have already been 
mentioned in the ILLUSTRATED TIMEs, 


THE SHAKSPEARE BUST CARVED FROM THE 
REMAINS OF HERNE’S OAK. 


Amongst those old historical trees which have always been 
80 famous in our woodland-loving country, there are few which 
have held so high a place in the public regard as the famous 
Herne’s oak (now destroyed), which once stood, blasted and 
withered, in Windsor Forest. Most people have heard of this 
venerable tree, and have read the allusion to it, as to a well- 
known trysting-place, in Shakspeare’s “ Merry Wives of 
Windsor.” It was at one time believed that the identical tree 
was cut down many years ago ; but the controversy was never 
decided, and a large number of well-informed people, and 
some eminent antiquaries, believed that the oak was, till 
lately, standing in its pride alone. 

It would appear that a story had been afloat to the effect 
that the real tree had been cut down by order of George III, 
when that august monarch was one day in a. state 
of great excitement; but Mr, Jesse, who ‘ook part in the 
controversy, declares that, though the story was repeated by 
George IV., he always took care to state that the demolished 
oak was not the real one associated with “Herne the Hunter.” 
In fact, it would appear that when William IV. planted an 
avenue he went out of his way in order to take in Herne’s 
oak, which was perfectly bare down to the roots, the upper 
part being withered. It is, however, very doubtful weaker 
this decayed tree was the original one which, according to the 
legend, was blasted by the wild huntsman; and many people 
who made inquiries (especially Dr. Bromet and Mr. Crofton 
Croker) declared that George III. had really, though in- 
advertently, had the original tree removed, with several other 
decayed monsters, and that it was doubtful, after all, whether 
anybody knew exactly which was which. Thus much for 
the dispute ; but, at all events, it was confidently stated that 
in the summer of 1863 Herne’s oak still stood an object of 
interest in Windsor Park. It had ceased to put forth leaves 
for half a century, and its saplees trunk was hollowed by 
decay toa height of 10ft. or 12ft. from the ground, At last, 
in the autumn of that year, not by wind or storm, but during 
acalm, still evening, the crumbling support gave way, and 
the upper branches fell with a crash to the ground. 

Her Majesty gave directions that all the solid timber left 
should be preserved, and of it various articles have since been 
made, as relica of the venerable tree, famous even in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth for its age and size. Among the moat interest- 
ing of the objects formed of the wood are two busts of Shakspeare, 
recently carved by Mr. Perry, of 5, North Audley: street ; one, which 
is represented in our Engraving, for the Queen and the other for the 
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BUST OF SHAKSPKARE, CARVED OUT OF A PORTION OF 
HERNE'S OAK, IN THE POSSESSION OF HER MAJESTY, 


Prince of Wales. The artist has adopted the costume of the Strat- 
ford bust. He has, however, made use not only of that but of the 
portraits in his representation of the esc features and general 
appearance, He is supposed to have beep about thirty years of 
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age when the portraite were taken, and about fifty-two as de- | 


lineated in the Stratford monument. Mr. Perry has endeavoured 
to represent what Shakspeare might have been when from forty to | 
forty-five years of age. He has copied the high forehead and | 
arched eyebrows of the stone monument, and at the same time 
avoided the high shoulders, inanimate expression, and ridiculous 
smirk which disfigure it. These he has exchanged for the more 
graceful bearing, the thinner face, marked features. and more 
thoughtful expression of the portraits, and the result is a figure of 
the poet carved iu oak which may fairly vie with works of sculpture 
in brass or stone, 


THE MAMMOTH ELK, 

Ly the course of ‘civilisation "—which in our days has come to 
mean a collection of contrivances for making people comfortable 
without the necessity of bodily exertion—we shall probably have to 
write of the deer as an animal “once to be found in the highlands 
of Scotland, and, in a half-tamed state, in some of the extensive 
park-lands of the English nobility.” When this state of things has 
come to pass, however, we shall still preserve specimens of the animal 
and perfect examples of its skeleton in our museums of natural 
history, where they will share attention with the remains of those 
mammoth elks which are already objects of interest. ; 

The elk, which is still to be found in the dense shadows of Swedish 
and Danish forests, where the herds browse in the twilight of the 
dark pines, is the largest of the deer family, being as tall at the 
shoulion as a horse; and, indeed, his venison is but of a horsey- 
gamey flavour. The horns weigh sometimes as much as 501b,, and 
therefore require the short strong neck which is characteristic of 
this animal as compared with others of its species. There can be 
no doubt whatever that the elk is a noble and majestic looking 
animal in his native wilds, and elk-hunting is one of the most pleasant 
sports imaginable, especially when it is conducted on such sound 
principles of comfort and unlimited refreshment as seem to have 
accompanied the excursions of the Prince of Wales when he followed 
the chase during his visit to Denmark. j eer 

But the numbers of the elk have been for some time diminish- 
ing in Sweden and Norway ; and even the mcose (which is the 
American elk) is less plentiful than it was formerly. It is in 
Northern Europe, however, that the finest specimens have been 
found. At the Swedish Consulate, some years ago, there was a 
two-year-old elk which measured upwards of six feet in height at 
the shoulder. It is said, however, that the animal does not 
attain its full growth until the fourteenth year, as up to that time 
his horns, which are of a flat form, acquire annually an additional 
branch. ‘The female has no horns; but both horns and hoofs are, 
with the male, terrible weapons of defence, with which he is able to 
protect himself even against a wolf. In the summer season the 
elk resorts to morasses or low-lying land, or even to situations where 
he can readily take to the water, for he is an admirable swimmer; 
but in the winter he remains for the most part in the recesses of the 
forest, goes alone or in small parties instead of in herds, and browses 
on the emall branches of the wood, amongst which he carries his 
great horns horizontally, to prevent their becoming entangled. 
Here he may be seen shambling gently in the dim light of the 
thicket, or, being disturbed, may be heard galloping furiously, with 
a speed and clatter equal to that of a company of dragoons, | 

The elka of to-day, however, are, notwithstanding their noble 
proportions, less than those animals whose fossil remains have been 
discovered in various parts of Europe, and which are not properly 
elks, but gigantic stags. One of the earliest complete specimens 13 
that in the Edinburgh Collection. It was found in the Isle 
of Man, in a marl full of fresh-water shells, at the depth 
of 18ft. The dimensions are—6ft. high, 9ft. long, and in 
height, to the top of the horn, %ft. 7hin, The remains of these 
now extinct animals have been discovered in peat and marl in 
various parts of England and Ireland, in France, on the Rhine, in 
Silesia, and in Lombardy, ‘The moss remarkable examples, how- 
ever, have been found in Ireland; and for this reason the Cerous 
giganteus is commonly known as the Irsh Elk, of which 
epecimens may be seen in the British Museum, in the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, in the Trish Museum, and in that of the 
Royal Society in Dublin, One of the finest and most recent 
examples (from which our Engraving is taken) was discovered near 
Limerick, and has been placed in the Mineralogical Museum at 
Dresden, 


OPERA AND CONCERTS. 


Tue Royal Italian Opera opened on ‘Tuesday evening with 
“ Faust.” Mario was in excellent voice, and sang, as he is in the 
habit of singing some half dozen times every season, to perfection, 
Mdlie, Berini appeared for the first time as Margherita; and Mdlle, 
Honoré, also for the first time, as Siebel, the betrothed. Both the 
débutantes were successful, but neither achieved a very great success, 
Malle. Berini comes, we believe, from Bologna—that 1s to say, she 
has been recently performing there; but her singing, her act- 
ing, and even her pronunciation of the Italian language, are 
essentially French. She has considerable talent, and does every- 
thing she undestakes satisfactorily, but without even producing 
any great impression on the audience. The new contralto is much 
on a par with the new soprano. Malle. Honoré is clever, graceful, 
and acts and sings with good taste; but she is far from being a 
vocalist of the first order. The most that can be said of her is that 
she is pleasing, but that in itself is a great deal. The part of 
Mephistophiles is now played by Signor Attri—another artist who, 
without any pretension to genius, possesses great ability and never 
commits a quis. Mario does make a mistake now and then, when 
he calculates upon a voice which is not always ready to answer the 
demands made upon it; but he is the oue really great singer who 
ap in “Faust” as “Faust” is now represented at the Royal 
Italian Opera. . ; : 

“ A Monday Popular Concert” (there is no other name for that 
particular kind of entertainment) is to be given this (camer) 
afternoon—of course at St. James’s Hall. The soloists will 
Mdme. Arabella Goddard and Herr Joachim. The instrumental 
selection will be from the works of Beethoven, and will include the 

w really popular Kreutzer sonata. ' 
neWe as Cowehun: the other day, a story (which we do not 
believe) to the effect that Mr. Tennyson was preparing a libretto 
for one of our English composers. ancy such a razor being used 
to cut such a block as an opera-book into correct musical shape! _ 

Altogther, there have been very few happy unions between music 
and poetry. When music has been ‘‘ married to immoital verses, 
the immortal verse has generally made a very bad match ; and there 
have also been numerous cases of mésa//iance between fine music and 

worda, ' 

cane the opera, however, the music has had the best of it, 
to such an extent that it has completely crushed the words. Indeed, 
the whole history of the opera is the history of the constant growth 
of the musical portion of the lyric drama at the expense of the 
words, The importance of the composer as compared with the poet 
has gone on increasing until, now, the latter has become quite sub- 
ordinate to the former. He is a poet no longer, and is too often a 
mere maker-up of doggerel. : : ‘ 

If Mr. Tennyson wishes to be of service to our nationel music, he 
will not waste his poetic genius upon a libretto, but will be content 
to give his chosen composer (whoever the fortunate one may be) 
ballads or songs which may be set to music without being overlaid 
in the setting, as in our modern operatic system must always 
happec. English compovers, moreover, have a particular talent for | 
bated writing. Hence, no doubt, the superabundance of ballads 
noticeable in so many of the works of our native compose s, 
The peculiar relations existing between composers and publishers in 
England are often referred to in order to explain this artistic fault ; 
and when one or more ballads occur in an opera neither in character 
with the rest of the work nor well place in a dramatic point of 
view, it is often remarked by operatic critics thas they have been 
written for the music-publisher”—meaning that they have been 


written out of consideration for the music-publisher’s pocket, with | able dash, The idea is exceedingly good, 


? whereas, if they 
it is perhaps not 
If the pub- 


FINE ARTS. 
Ase 
THE EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

ly anyone be curious to find how many bad pictures can be 
collected in one exhibition, let bim by all means visit the Suffolk- 
street Gallery. We venture to believe that he will acknowledge 
that it bas seldom been his fortune to meet with anything eo curi- 
ously inferior in his life. 

The position the society has long held has been low down in the 
scale, far beneath even the British Institution. But this year it has 
descended even below its average. There are, it is true—and it is 
no slight comfort for the critic whose duty compels him to go over 
the acres of paint and poverty—some few gems to be discovered of 
such excellence as almost to repay him for the mental and physical 
torture of wading through about a thousand inferior pictures, But 
the gems are very rare—eo rare as almost to suggest a suspicion that 
artists who can paint, finding their works hung year after year in 
the most unfavourable positions, while the extraordinary canvases of 
Messrs. Hurlstone and Salter loom large ‘“‘on the line,” have at last 
lost patience, and decline to send pictures to an exhibition which 
never could bring them honour, and which, thanks to bad hanging, 
does not even afford profit. 

Decidedly the most striking picture on the walls is Mr. Barnes's 
* Pangs of Poverty ” (176)—a painting of which Edouard Frére need 
not have been ashamed. A tiny chiid, poorly clad, thrusting her 
poor little hands into a mangy old mutt to keep them out cf 
temptation, eyes a stall covered with toys with a hopeless longing 
that is very touching. A truly exquisite work in the simple, homel 
way in which it appeals to the feelings, it is also a masterly bit 
of painting. The artist who painted this and “ Vive la Gloire,” in 
the British Institution, is net one of whom the world is likely to 
lose sight. His “On the Coast” (265) is a clever study, very 
pleasant in colour; and his “Neapolitan” (546) a thoroughly 
sound picture, with honest, firm handling, and good composition, 
Mr. C. Nicholls’s “Sketching from Nature” (354), though a trifle 
cold, is a clever picture: the shy attitude of the little 
model is natural and unaffected. “Sweet Primroses” (251) and 
a “Troubadour” (249), by the same artist, are small, but excellent 
in tone and treatment ; and “ A Fairy Tale” (663) is full of charm, 
a picture to which, after finishing our inspection of tke gallery, we 
return for a last peep, before leaving. Mr Rossiter exhibits butone 
picture this year—“ Gentle Help” (635)—but that one is so marked 
by the usual excellence in colour, arrangement, and drawing that 
we cannot but regret that he wanted either the time or the inclin- 
ation to do more to raise the tone of the gallery. 

Who will not sympathise with the tiny student so puzzled and 
perplexed at the “ Hard Word” (278) in Mr. D. T, White's picture ? 
Tne “Love Token” (588), by the same artist. is another happily 
selected subject, painted with considerable skill, and pleasing in 
colour, These two pictures strengthen still more the high opinion 
formed of the powers of this rising young painter when his “ Music 
and Dancing” appeared in the british Institution. Mr. Fitzgerald onl 
exhibits two pictures this year, “Going to the Masked Ball” (52), 
and “ Bianca” (475). They are both excellent, but we miss the 
rich fancy, the fruicful imagination, which we are accustomed to 
look for in Mr, Fitzgerald’s works—one of the very best of which, 
“ The Ecchanted Stream,” was exhibited last year on these very 
walls; perhaps we ought rather to say floor, for it was very badly 
placed, a fact which may have made this artist withhold his better 
works from the society's gallery. 

Mr. F. Weekes paints with his accustomed humour “ Touchstone 
and Audrey” (177), and “Sir John Falstaff and Mis. Quickly ” 
7). Mr. Soden seems treading in his footsteps and in those of 

r. Marks, but he possesses a racy originality of his own. “The 
King doth wake to-night and take his rouse” (191)—the theatrical 
monarch taking a quiet glass with the ghost behind the scenes—is 
laughably conceived and forcibly rendered ; and there is consider- 
able character in some of the figures in “ Trumped His Own Trick !” 
Somewhat in the same line is Mr. Tourrier's “ Street in London in 
the Seventeenth Century” (279), in which, however, the faces are a 
little unequal, though the accessories are carefully done, 

“Nigel's Expected Visitor” (226) by Mr. A. Hont, is a meri- 
torious work enough—the attitude and conception of Dalgarno being 
suggestively characteristic. The hostess is a capital realisation of 

lump, fond, indiscreet, buxom Mistress Christie. “ Albert Durer 

tting Out on his Wanderschaft ” (392), by Mr. Goldie, may claim 

a high place among the good pictures. Mr, Goldie is always good 

in colour, Jn this picture he has most felicitously caught the spirit 
of his ye and the result is most satisfactory. 

“The Lullaby” (46), by Mr. Holmes—a fat youngster rockin, 
the dog, who has, with a keen eye to warmth and comfort, coil 
himeelf up in his young master's cradle—is well conceived and very 
fairly executed. The background is a little careless or feeble; we 
hope the former, for the picture bears promise of good, “The 
Blackbird’s —_ * (168), by the same artist, is also very pleasing. 
“A Sip from Daddy's Cup” (187), by Mr. Haynes King, belongs to 
the same class of eubjects and has some capital points about it ; and 
his “Cottage Door ” (563) must also be meutioned with praise, 

“ Disengayed” (81), by Mr. Waite, tells its story very well, and is 
carefully painted, the figure of the girl who has no partner being 
especially pleasing. A chubby child “From the Bavarian High- 
Jands” (82), by Mr. Ludovici, is a most taking little study ; and his 
© Tiger- hunting” (594)—a party of boys on a garden-wall shooting 
peas at a stray cat, and pretending, no doubt, to be “the Old 
Shekarry ” or ‘‘ Mansfield and Charles "—is _ with consider- 

r. Hemsley’s ‘ Grace 


Before Meat” (58) is a clever group, the various expressions bein 
rendered with great truth. But his “Castles in the Air” ys), 5 
young girl in a reverie—say, about the Refuge of the Good Shepherd 
or the Oratory—is a still more happy effort, 5c 

Mr. J. ©. Lewis, an artist whose works are always excellen: 
exhibits but one picture. It is a delicious painting, brimminy »i:), 
the sentiment of the lines quoted against its number (595) in the 
catalogue, 


Rest, rest, on mother’s breast, 
Father will come to thee soon. 
Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west, 
Under the silver moon! 
A somewhat similar subject, “ Dormiende ” (4135), a Spanish motley 
rocking her babe to sleep, by Mr. Long, must not be allowed to pass 
without a word of praise ; nor should we omit honourable menticy 
of Mr. Garland’s “ Unconscious of the Mischief” (377), Mr. Baxtcy's 
“Winter” (511), or Mr. F, Buckstone’s “Tot” (300). The later 
artist also exhibits a clever “ View near Whitby ” (302), 

There are many lady exhibitors; but, with few exceptions, the’; 
works are not of a nature to raise the standard of excellence, Mis: 
Osborn, however, holds her own well. “Of course she said ‘ Yes’ 
(45) is one of the best pictures of hers that we have seen, ‘Tj,o 

rame of sketches illustrating Mrs. Browning's lines is not quite xo 
good. By-the-way, we would point out thatthe lines are absurdly 
misquoted, They should run :— ‘ 
Is ever a lament begun 
By any mourner under sun, 
Which, ere it endeth, suits but one ? 
Mies Kate Swift’s “Leeson to Learn” (399) bas so many excell: n: 
points that it is to be regretted she has thrown into the colourin ga 
ellow metallic tone, which injures the general effect. Miss 
estphal's “Old Woman of wiragge | ” (604) puts to shame the 
works of many of her male rivals, The face is most carefully and 
successfully portrayed. 

To select any pictures for special condemnation where the 
claimants for that distinction are so numerous is almost invidious. 
However, pour encourager les autres, we may state that we cons\i; 
No. 91 to be such a daub of such a subject as to be almost 
blasphemous, though quite an unintentional caricature. No, 13! 
instead of being described as “Queen Elizabeth,” might be calic | 
“The Good Queen Bess,” and might then find its level over an inn 
door. As for “The Two Cardinal Sins of Italy—Begging «ni 
Gambling,” we should like to paint a companion canvas of the two 
cardinal sins of its painter—dirtiness of colour and incorrec'ness of 


drawing. 

In landscape—the strong point of English art—the gallery i; 
hardly less deficient than in figure. The glorious nature and 
— colouring of Mr. George Cole, the truth and beauty of 

. Boddington, and the skilful, but too often repeated, moon))gh: 
effects of Mr. Gilbert are too well known io ask for more than 
passing mention. Mr. Cole, as usual, revels in the golden sunset as 
it pours across a yellow harvest-field ; Mr. Boddington finds out a 
green islet on the silver bosom of Thame:; and Mr. Gilbert 
wanders beside a moonlit mere beyond which rise the eternal huils 
capped with early snows. Two deliciously-faithful pictures are 
Mr. Mawley’s: “ A Village—Evening” (18), in which the tints of 
dying day are noted with loving and appreciative skill; and a 
lovely view (228) of 

The quiet meadows round the mill, 
The sleepy pool above the dam— 
which, by-the-by, are not “ Thompson,” but “ Tennyson.” 

Mr. Mare Anthony’s “ Old Country Church ’ (271) is a fine, con- 
scientious work, It is, we believe, the first painting of his that we 
have met with that is hung so that wecan eee it properly, aud we 
are glad to be able to confirm the verdict we have passed on a very 
imperfect acquaintance with his paintings at the Royal Academy. 
Mr. F. Walton’s “Through the Twilight” (111) is simply lovely, 
Itisa pea poem, and one we would fain spend hours in study- 
ing. wo namesakes, Mr. J. and Mr. J, T. Walton, are also cx :1- 
bitors, the best epecimens of their style being Noa, 424 and 425, Mfr, 
Pitt, whose views on the Devonshire and Cornish streams are w:!l 
known and greatly admired, contributes three pictures—Nos. 20", 
267, and 478, It is no eaay matter to say which it is best, but we 
incline to the view of St. Germans. 

Mr. Henry's “Sunlit Ocean” (497), Mr. Coppard’s “ Woodlau 
Scene” (197), Miss Williams’s “ Morning on the Medway” (10), 
Mr. Crockford’s “View on Hampstead Heath” (215), Mr. 1b). 
Boddington’s “On the Wey” (15), Mr. C, Harle’s * Harvesting ” 
(196), Mr. Barnett’s “Old Bridge at Dietz’? (41), Mr. Suirley's 
“ Shower ” (262*), Mr. R. H. Nibbs's “ Nook in the South Downs” 
(155), and Mr. Meadows's lovely “ English River Scene’ (70) are 
all works that rank high in the list of good pictures, 

Mr. Rose has two nice paintings on the walls—* A Pilgrim Road 
on the Berling Hills” (605) and“ Morning, Noon, and Night” (1:1). 
Mr, Syer's two best works are “ Liyn Helsie” (139) and * The 
Mountain Rill” (541). Mr. Pyne's picturea are unequal: “ The 
Church of San Georgio Maggiore” (495) pleases us most—the 
“Roman Aqueducts” (205) least. “An English Pastoral ’ (15s) 
and “Isleworth” (480), by Mr, Tennant, are deserving of 
favourable notice; and the same may be said of Mr. Pettit’s 
“Spring” (169) and “Autumn” (227), and of Mr. Webb's 
“ Richmond” (605*) and “Sandown Bay” (676), Mr. A. 
Williams is represented by eceveral very clever landscapes, of 
which the three most pleasing will be found under numbers MM, 14, 
and 148, Mr. Whittle shows to the greatest advantage in No.s ?! | 
and 384, Mr, Percy is largely represented, and still too purp!e in 
tone. Mr, C, Smith exhibits some agreeable views, and Mr. 
Woolmer has come of his peculiar paintings on the walls, rather 
remarkable for eccentricity than notable for b:auty. Among the 
marine painters we find Mr. Hayes—/ucile princeps—Mr. Wilson, 
Mr. Nibbs, and Mr. Alfred Clint. In animal painting we may 
mention with commendation Messrs, Physick, Eorbould, Horlor, 
Luke, Riviere, and Simms, 7 

_ The water-colour room is the most successful portion of the exhi- 
bition. Here we find Mr. G. Wolfe, who paints sea and sunset with 
so felicitous a brash ; Mr. Stannus, who infuses so much poetry into 
his scenes ; and Mr, B, E, and Mr, H. ©, Warren, whose handling of 
foliage is so happy. 

_Mr. George Cole and Mr, Mawley add to the laurels they win in 
oils by soxe exquisite water colours. Miss A, and Miss F, (laxtou 
exhibit clever drawings—the former a capital idea, “The Ghosts 
Walk” (844), capitally rendered. We may also speak in high terms 
of the pictures shown by Mr, Keys, Mr. Howard, Mr. Williamson, Mr. 
Glennie, and Mr. Varley, who, with Mr. Ditchtield, Miss 8. Rayner, 
and rose Deakin, take first rank among the water-colour landscape- 
painters. 

_ Reading the Spectator” (778), by Mr. Chapman; “ Madonna” 
(791), by Mr. Backhouse; * Puritan Pleasures” (815), by Miss J. A. 
Edwards; “Bonnie Blue H’en’ (907), by Mr. J. Bouvier; “ Old 
Letters” (938), by Mr. Dudley ; and the * Pine ” (984), by Mr. T. 
Weekes, may be named as representing the best of the figure 
subjects. 

In still life we have several very clever studies by Mr, Whiteford. 

The sculpture is below the mark, and therefore beneath criticism. 


INAUGURATION OF THE RAMSAY AND WILSON STATUES AT EvIN- 
BURGH -The formal inauguration of the statues to Allan Ramsay and 
Professor Wilson, at Edinburgh, took place on Saturday afternoon, amidst 
much rejoicing. The Lord Provost, magistrates, and town council of 
Edinburgh attended the inauguration ceremony in their official robes, and 
there were also present a number of representatives from public bodies ir 
other towns, and several eminent Scottish noviemen and gentlemen. The 
Lord President of the Court of Session, in the name of the committes ot 
gentlemen who had acted for the subscribers to the Wilson memorial, 
formally handed over the statue to the city. Ata given signal the s\atue 
was then uncovered, and the band of the 15th Hussars performed the 
National Anthem. The Lord Provost then briefly acknowledged the gift, 
after which the procession moved to the other side of the institution, where 
Sir John M‘Neill, one of the trustees appointed by the late Lord Murray, 
presented the Ramsay statue to the Corporation, the same ceremony being 
observed as in the former instance, and the Nationel Anthem being performed 
by the band of the 74th Highlanders, 
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a LAW AND CRIME. 
Ir has been our task many times to point out the 


e liberty of the subject, consequent 
cont state Mf the lunacy law. How in- 
insecurity may be increased by viola- 
and by disregarding the interpo- 

on of the feeble bulwarks with which it pretends 
egte d the public, can only be guessed at from cases 
. ene occur. Instances have been known—nay, 
Lave Y orions—and many, doubtless, might yet be 
ay ae from so-called lunatic asylums, in whch 
oie rfectly sane have been doomed to life- 
sae imprisonment upon the mere allegation 
gE anity. The adage of “Give a dog a bad 
or we and hang him,” applies with equal force to 
nee eof madness against individuals of the 
se ‘ M08. But to incarcerate a miscalled 
ead there has hitherto been He osed to be 

a al accessories—as, firstly, a perse- 
a ea ‘Aad er bribed, blundering, or foolish 
eeaical men ; thena rascally keeper of an asylum; 
pee finally, lunatic commissioners either incom- 
ah int oF neglectful of their duties. Given the first 
Nae the last may not be so hard to find, or a dose of 
deleterious drug may render the patient unable to 
assert his reason before even the most astute and 

~areful of commissioners. But a case brought last 
week before the House of Lords transcends all we 
could have imagined of flagrant, shameless abuse 
of the lunatic-asylum system. Mr, Docknall, of 
Durham, bookseller, sged thirty-six, had certain 
differences with his wife. A medical man 
was found to sign a certificate that Docknall 
was insane. By law, two were necessary 
to give effect to this certificate, but the 
provision was disregarded. The Jaw further 
required that @ magistrate, who had personally ex- 
amincd the alleged lunatic, should sign a document 
to that effect and confirm the medical certiticate 
Colonel Johnson, a country justice, signed a written 
order, in which he sed. Bea declared that he had 
so examined Mr. Docknall ; and this statement is 
now, in the House of Lords, stated to have been 
untrue, inasmuch as Colonel Johnson had not seen 
the patient at all. Docknall was taken from his 
home, locked up in a lunatic asylum for five days, 
and then discharged by two magistrates after a 
two-hours’ examination, and upon the represent- 
ation of the medical attendants of the asylum that 
he was perfectly sane, as in fact he was. Now, to 
some folks— pick pockets, drunkards, or felons—a five 
days’ incarceration in comfortable quarters may 
appear a very trivial affair. Butto any sane and 
honest subject of such an imprisonment the effect 
may be most terrible. It is not like a punishment 
for a fixed term, long or short, but is a privation of 
liberty, indefinite and almost hopeles?, complicated 
by association with persons actually more or less 
mad, It isin itself sufficient to overthrowa tolerably 
strong mind and to bring about the calamity 
against the worst results from which it professes to 
protect the victim and those around him. Docknall 
was released from his “asylum,” and commenced 
legal proceedings. He applied also to the Home 
Office for redress; but, on the one hand, he 
was encountered by the “Jaw’s delay,” and on 
the other by the “insolence of office.” His 
mind was weakened alike by the shock to his 
system and by the anxieties consequent upon his 
demands for reparation, and he committed suicide. 
Colonel Johnson, the magistrate, who signed a 
document false in itself and upon an insufficient 
certificate, remained not only in office but vnre- 
roved. Such was the case which the Earl of 
Malmeabory brought before his brother Peers, 
nearly two years having then elapsed from the 
original malfeasance having been committed. We 
take for granted, assertions made, and not denied, 
before the highest court inthe realm, Thereupon 
we feel ourselves justified in comment. | Had a 
solicitor, allowed to become a Commissioner in 
common law or Chancery, subscribed his name to 
an affidavit as having been sworn before him, when 
he had in fact never seen the deponent or taken 
his oath, and had these facts been proved, the 
offender would certainly have met with severe 
puniehment, No one can_tell what might be the 
results of such practices. In this instance, when a 
sane man has been driven to insanity and suicide 
by a cruel wrong, the leader of the Government 
acknowledges that it is “ undesirable” that a sane 
man should be locked up and treated as a maniac! 
The subject has, nevertheless, been referred to the 
Lord Chancellor; and if Colonel Johnson should 
be unable to answer the charge so solemnly stated 
without contradiction, one consequence at least 
must be isevitable. ‘ 
The local agent at Liverpoolof the two American 
brothers who recently acquired such notoriety by 
their pretensions to occult powers, was last week 
sued m the Liverpool County Court by a visitor to 
the show for the amount of the entrance money. 
It appears that upon invitation two committee-men 
had tied up the brothers so effectually that no 
“manifestation ” could take place, and the ecance, 
a3 it was called, ended in great disorder, in which 
the jugglers’ apparatus was broken to pieces. ‘The 
Judge decided that the contract in reapect of which 
the sam claimed had been paid had been broken, 
and that the plaintiff was entitled to a return of 
the amount. This ruling will, it is reported, lead 
to a settlement of about a hundred other similar 
demands in respect of the same transaction, 
The Chief of the City Police has stated his views 
as tothe duties of the force. These are to keep 
watch in the streets and to apprehend offenders if 
possible, but not to act as private watchmen and 
constantly inspect the interior of shops, houses, or 
warehouses. It is the policeman’s business to see 
that no burglary is committed from the stree!, but 
he is not to be expected to keep a sharp look out, 
through holes made for that purpose in shutters or 
otherwise, after property which the owners leave 
unprotected. This appears reasonable enough ; 
but how is the principle treated in the metropolis ? 


insecurity 0} 
npon the pre 
finitely such 
tion of the law 


So far from the police keeping to the streets there | 


is scarcely a constable on duty who does not enter 
a public-house at closing time, or immediately after, 
to ascertain that no illicit traffic is being carried on 
upon the premises, On Saturday last the proprietorof 
the Café de Europe (near the theatre in the Hay- 
market), a well-known place of resort for dramatic 
authors, critics, and actors, was charged with 
having kept his house open for the sale of 


refreshments during prohibited hours. An in: | 
Spector of lice deposed that, at hali-past 
twelve on the Saturday night, he went with 
a constable io the Lous: and there found 
several gentiimen with s-irits and water before 
wh with which they had evidently been 


wien, 


just served. In defence it was proved that the | 


a single customer had been served after twelve 
o'clock, The summons was dismissed by the 
magistrate, Here we have, in connection with 
the civic manifesto, an excellent illustration 
of the police system. A policeman cannot be 
expected to look through a hole in a shutter 
to prevent a robbery of jewels to the value of 
thousands of pounds, But two policemen together 
may enter a well-conducted tavern, peer into the 
glass before every visitor (should there be any) 
and draw conclusions, from the temperature and 
quantity of the liquor, as to whether or not it was 
served before midnight. Terrible rows may go on 
outside, the street may be filled, as is usual with the 
Haymarket, with infamous characters, while the 
police are promenading round tavern tables, 
counting heads, taking the time by watches which 
do not go correctly, and doing all the dirty work 
of getting up cases to damage well-managed houses 
of public entertainment, in which neither the letter 
nor the spirit of the law has been infringed. 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS, 

CorN EXCHANGK —The arrivals of English wheat up to our 
market, this week, have beer: very limited, but in fair average con- 
dition. Both red and white qualities have moved off freely, at a 
further advance in the quotations of Is, per quarter. Fine foreign 
wheats have commanded quite as much money as of late; but in- 
ferior kings have met a dull inquiry. Maiting and grinding barley 
hag realised extreme rates ; but distilling sorts have sold slowly. 
The malt trade has been in a tluggish state, on former terms. Oas 
have slightly improved in value, with a fair inquiry, Beans have 
advanced lx per quarter; and both peas and flour have continued 
firm in price, 

ENGLISH CURRENCY.—Wheat, 40s. to 48%; barle: 
It, 47s. Uo 62s. ; oats, 178, to 24s, ; rye, 26s. to 28s. 

8. 


Wa, to Bx. ; 
beans, 31s, to 


Beef, from 
to7s ; veal, 
. to sink the 


; —These markets are fairly enp- 
plied, and the dima is inactive, as follows :—Beef, from 33 4d, 
48. od. ; mutton, 38, 6d. to 5s, ; veal, 4s, 2d. tods.; and pork, 3s. 4d. 
per 41b, by the carcass, 
‘The éemand for all kinds is inactive, and prices are barely 


SUGAR.—Raw qualities move off heavily, at a decline in the 
quotations of 6c. per cwt. ‘The steck amounts to 95,064 against 
1565 tons last yeur, Refined goods are inactive, at 43s. per cwt. 
for common brown Inmps. 

COFFEE.—The market is flat, and, in some instances. prices have 
Pt way le.to 2s, per ewt. Stock, 10,043 ton’, against 8460 tons in 

S64, 

RICE—AIl descriptions are in fair request, at full quotations, 
Stock, 47.350 tons, against 45,650 tons last year. 

PROVISLONS.—Most kines butter are in steady request, at late 
rates. The Lest Dutch is selling at 1268, per cwt. Bacon is inactive, 
al 64s, to bos, per ewt. for the best Waterford on board, In the 
value of hans, lard, and most other provisicns, very little change 
haw taken place, 

TALLOW,—The trade is quiet. P.Y.C,,on the spot, ix felling at 
d. per cwt. Stock, 40,:67 casks, against 54,525 ditvo last year 
Rough tat, 28, 144. per 5 1b, 

O1Ls.—Linseed oil is selling at £32; rape, £41 15s, to £44; 
olive, £47 los. to £52 ; cocoanut, £49 to £43; and fine palm, £36 
to £36 10s French turpentine, 67s. per ewt. 

SPIRITS.—Most kinds of rum are in fair request. at full prices, 
Brangy and grain spirits move off flowly, at late rates, 

HAY AND STRAW.—Meadow hay, £4 is. to £5 5s, ; clover, 
£5 Se. to £6 68. ; and straw, £1 7s, to £1 Léa per load, 

COALS,—Hetton, 22s,; Haswell 22s,; Lambton, 2ls, 64. ; Brad- 
dyll's, 20s. 8d. ; Walker Primrose, 13s, ; Holywell, 14a; Hartley's, 
15s. per ton. 

Hops.—There is a moderate inwuiry for most kinds of hops, at 
full qnotations—viz., rom 100s, to 200s, per owt. 

coke ‘The market is heavy, but no change can be noticed in 
prices, 

POTATOKS, 
steady, at f 


m 55s. t9 lous. per ton. 
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BANKSUPTCIES ANNULLED.—W. L. HAYDEN, Bishops 

Stor’ ford, Herttordrhire, tailor.—H, DESPLAN, Br stol, surgeon. 
BANKKUPTS.—T. GARDNER, Towcester, Northampton, rhoe 
manvfacturer.—N. B, G. HARDY, Bentinck-rtreet, Cavendish- 
equare.—M. A, DACKOMBE, George-sticet, Welworth, needle- 
W. WILKINSON, Kent-+treet, Southwark, publican, H, 
AMISS, Bear-lane. Gravel-!are, Southwark, assistant to a fruit- 
dealer.— Hl, WINDIBANK, Southampton, furniture ware housoman, 
J. SLEAD, Warford, Hert>, belihanger.—J. L. NAISH, Brighton, 
y. A. PHILLIPS, Gree wich, boer-engine manufacturer. 
AINE, Parlianent-strect, civil ergineer.—J. CANEUA, 
«m-court-road, merchant.—C, REGNAUL'T, 
commis ion rgent.—J. HAYTON, Gospe, 
Oak-grove, Kentith Town, sub-contractor —E, P, SALUSBURY, 
Bedford-street, Bedtord-row,—T. BIRD, Liverpool, beerhou €- keeper, 
S. F. CLARK, Woburi-place, Russel!-square, clerk,x—F. SADLER, 
Argyle-road, Mile-end.- B, RENNETT, Mildmay-street, Istingron, 
commission agent —C. J, CHALL GER, Castle-road, Kentish 
Town, raliway clerk.—O A, L . Cheshire-rivect, Bethnal- 
green, cabine maker.—E. G, COLES, Actuon-street, Gray’s-inn-road, 
fretcutter —k. PILTMAN, Ledbory-road, Bayswater. proprietor of 
the Athenwum Kesdirg Rooms. — R. JONES, Abingdon-villas, 
Wes,—F. JTHALL, Kings Lynn, Norfo'k, grocer’s assistant.— 
J. BRAIN, Tring, Hertford, lea herseller.—J. W. BROWN, Park- 
road, Brompton, builder.—J. FIELLER, Houndsditch, v ho'esale 
clo: hier — R. TAXMAN, Mile-end-road, coachmaker.—J, MASS, 
Henry-street, Stepney, baker,—T. TANNER, Upper Charlton-strect, 
Fitzroy -square —6. LAD SR, Lawrence Pountney-lane, City, mer- 
chant.—G. GOLDING, Great Marylebore-street, greengrocer,— 
WKINS, Alexandra-t: rrace, 
a Have, Sou hampton. buteher.—J. CHALE, Market row, Kings- 
land, general dealer —E. H. KUDE, Newgate-street, commission 
agent.—J. H. BEDFORD, Euston-road, 8*. Pancras, ¢ oachboiloer.— 
8. CRANE, Love-lane, Enttchea). wholesale grocer,— J. PARKES, 
Birmingham. iron terew manufacturer, _ MANNING, Kings- 
winford, Staffordshire, siloe BRO pea innkeeper.— 
‘CE, Oaklands, Carmatthen, manager of an insurance com- 
FW WALTER: stowford, Devonshire, farmer —W. H, ROWE. 
Great Torrington, Devonshire, innkeeper.—H COCKCROF , May- 
royd, Yorkshire, venetian blind = merke J. FINKELL, Yarm, 
York hire, innkeeper.— J WILSON, Clock] on, Yorkshire, shoddy 
and mung» manufacturer —J. MIDDLETON, Collingham, York- 
J. ANDERSON, Kingrt u-vpon-Hull, joiner.— 
GERALD, Liverpool, merchant.~J., PEARSON, Leeda, 
LL, Mold, Flintshire, confectioner.—8. BERRISFORD, 
ee TE Te ap yet Derilagton, 

mm ider.—E FITCHETT, Hulme, Lancashire, baccher.— 
Darna Birstal, Yorkshire, shoady manufactorer—T. M. 
STAGG, Walkey, Yorkshire, file mannfacturer.—J. SMITH, 
Willenhall, Staffordshire, greengiocer.—O. A, BAIGENT, Ems- 
worth, lampshire.—R. DEWHU RsT, Tonge, Lancashire carter, 
J. LOOKER, Derby, fishmonger.- KE, LEVIOURS, Derby, dyer.— 
T, WOOD, Ipswich, Suffolk, tar distiller, —H, HOPE, Daventry, 
Northamptonshire, ostler. J. PRATT, Luton, Bedfordshire, 
gatcener, — 8. BERESFORD, Belper, Derbyshire, journeyman 
mason.—J. H. SMITH, Yeovil, Somersetshire, baker.—S, SMITH, 
¥ sawyer, — J. WHITEHOUSE, Dualey, 
dealer. — A. JONES, Liverpook Lanca- 
shire, —J. SPRING, jun, Sancy, Bedfordshire, rdresser,— 
W. W. WILLIAMS, . boot-top 
maker.— P, MAGES, 


w. E. 
Chenies-:treet, Tott 
Bediord-court, Stran 


W. GF 
J,POWNA © 
Stockport, Choehire. 


lodging- 
3h. HOWELL, Ps 
DUNBAR, G. ALDEF 
street, merchants,-G, 


butcher, 


RICHAKDS, Maindee, 


TORSDAY, MALCH 2s, 

SK RUPTS.—J. MORTON, Woolwich, grocer.—S. COOPER, 

Be pal getatoo SW WILLIAMS, Cheriton, Hants, tailor.—A. G, 
HOGARTH, Grafton-street, commission agent.—J, PRICE, Co) lier- 
treet, Pentonville —P, SMITH, Unicn street, Poplar, victualler.— 
HTT CREEN, jun., Great College-ttreet, Westminster, brick agent.— 
GT SMITH, ‘bisterne-strect, Blackwall, pilot.—D. P. NEALE, 
Canterbury -r¢ wv, Newl: gton, attorney. —J ¢ URKELL sen., Mer'on- 
road, Wimbledon, blockoutter.—J. HUGHES, St. Asaph, joiner —J 
PELD, Peterborou: h, bui'der—H. A'l KINS, Sutton, limeburner. 
ry. 3B. FOSTER, ghton, farmer.—E. HOLDERNESS, Ailder- 
thott, grocer—W. PTE NS. Aller-hott, outfiter. I. cue ENEY, 
% . " ¢ “Ger, I, or Pe 
eee cenemn don , Wil-onestreet, Finbar 
honodesler. -i.P CORED. es T. funene 
s b e-lane, bagnm EM, Frvocis-terrace, 
cys norinaker.-J, PORTLOCE, jun., Johnson-strect, Shaa- 
all. catmnn.—C. HOLT, Fast-road, City-road, teilor —F. COOKE, 
Milton Bryant, farm bailid —M. H. COHEN, Birmingham, com- 
uercial traveller. —J. WILLIAMS, Bishton, Monmouthshire, tailor.— 
S, RELTSON, Princes-strect, Camberwell, lodging house keeper,— 
1 [ Great Coram-street.—A. M. NORMANBY, Bex- 
fT. WOOD, Fenchurch-street, debt collector — 
gwiogheam, Kent, ooxr— 


Ke 


BRYANT 


ey, Victual 
" "00M au 
sacaunalt gp plieictor—b PHILLIES, Now Nortoli-strest, New 


vd. 
k. M 


| 


‘The supplies are moderaie, and the demand is 


| 


T.TAYLOW, ar horermcw:, Clodonian-rosd, for: | 


North-road, cabdriver—G. MORRIS and C. T. PURSLOW, Upper 
King-stree:, Holborn, tailors.—F, V. H. WITTE, River-street, 
Clerkenwe if, commission agent.—H. BLOWER, Bushey, baker.— 
R. BELL, Norwich, watchmaker—A. S. GRIFFITH, Baker-street, 
Portinan. »quare, embroidress.—H, HARDING, Salisbury, baker, 
J. CHATE, Kingsland, general  dealer.—G. THOMAS, Great 
Unior-street, Newington-causeway.—G. POWERS  Westbrom- 
wich, tailor. —W. A. LANFEAR, port, Monmouthshire, grocer, 
J.ROWE, Devonport. shirimaker.—A. H. ROOKE, Probus, Corn- 
wall, brewer.—J. STEPHENS, Tregony, Cornwall, miller—W. 
8M ALLCO MBE, Weymonth, timber merchant. ~4.CLOUG HM, Brad- 
ford Yorkshire, bookeeller.—E. P, ROGERS, Pontefract, printer — 
G. JOHNsTC 
JONES, Rhyll, 
vision merchants,—T, H. @. BERREY, Salford, bookkeeper.—J. 
HOBSON, Blue Pits, near Rochdale, builder.—J, T) AYRES, 

chapel: keeper.—W. HEALY and T, FEARNLEY, Dewsbury 


—B. 
SHEP °’ARD, Manchester, bricklayer.—J. RATCLIFFE, Manchester, 
braid manufacturer,—J, HIRST, Penny, Manchester, hairdresser — 
T. KEARSLEY, Kilnburst, near Rotherbam, miller,—R, JORDAN, 


Truro, ta) lor. 
plasterer, 
Leicest 


J, BARBER, Farnham, oaler.—J, LAYCOCK. Otley, 

HUNT, Frimley, Surrey, innkeeper.—8. BATTEN, 
e-clipper.—G. BARNAKD, Wymondham, saddler.— 
lint, grocer,—J, TURTLE, Totterdown, Wilts, trader. 
N, Halifax—D, DAVIES , Merthyr Tydfil, cabixct- 
maker.—J. SMITH. Lozells, near Birmingham, carpenter.—S. H. 
C RUICKSHANK, Everton —J. TREWO_LA, Birmingham.—G. T. 
WATKINS, Bristol, licensed vietualler,—T, HALL. Bristol, bak: r. 
8. TAYLOR, Wolverhampton, baker.—J, PLUMPTON, Lincoln, 
coal-porter.-—M, HALLORAN, Elton, Laneashire, sma!lware- 
dealer,—C. BELLAMY, Kakring, Notts, boot and shos maker.— 
J. READ, Yalding, Kent, carpenter.—G. PENN, Northampton, 
beereller, — J, PHILLIPS, Stockton-on-Tees, shoemaker. — F. 
MORRIS, Clavcrley —J, D, WILLIAMS, Plymouth.—O, MAYER, 
Yoxall, Staffordsn' re, cattle-cesler.—E. TEATHER, Lincoln. cord- 
wainer,—A. T. BROWN, Manchester, beerseller.—T. D, HOMER, 
Tower Broughton, near Manchester, attorney's clerk.—J. W. 
UPTON, Salford, provision-dealer, 


Ccrheey, Warranted.—The most varied 
Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world. all warranted 
ix on eale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’s, at prices that are remu- 
nerative only because of the largeneas of the sales, 


Table Dessert 


ivoRy aaent Knives Knives “ 
YORY HANDLES, per per 
Dozen, Dozen. alr, 
ed) n aia d 
rie ivory handles ae ee 12 0 9 6 46 
34-inch fine ivory handles .. - a 5o Né6 46 
4-inch ivory balance handles or 50 
4-inch fine ivory handles .. . ~ 76 
4-inch finest African ivory handles .. loo 
Ditto, with silver ferrules.. an Pr 1300 
Ditto, carved bancles, silver ferrules . 7 6 
Nickel electro silver hdler., any pattern 76 
Silver handles of any pattern ~ .. oe) 210 
BONE AND HORN HANDLES.— KNIVES 
AND FORKS PER DOZEN, 8. d, 
White bone handles .. - o - lo 8 6 26 
Ditto balance handjes oe . eo | 310 #170 46 
Black orn rimmed shoulders .. ew /|/ 70 M0 46 
Dito very strong riveted handles ee wo 9 0 3.0 
The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks 
in cases and otherwise, aud of the new plated fish corvers. 
Wiliam Ss. BURTON, GENERAL 


FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appointment to H.R.H, 
the PRINCK OF WAURS, sends a CATA Loeck gratis and post- 
paid It contains upwards of 600 Tliustrations of his illimited 
stock of sterling silver and electro-place, nickel silver, and Bri- 
tannin metal goods, dish-covers, hot-water dishes, stoves, fenders, 
marble chimneypieces, kitchen ranges, lamps; gaseliers, teatrays, 
urns, and kettles ; clocks, table cutlery, baths, toilet wa e, turnery, 
iron anc brass bedsteads, bedding, bed-room cabinet furniture, ec. ; 
with Lists of Prices and rlans ot the Twenty Large Show-rooms, at 
39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1A, 2,3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4,5, and 
6, Perry's-place ; and 1, Newman-yaid, London, 


DENT and CO., WATCH, CLOCK, and 

« CHRONOMETER MAKERS to HER MAJESTY, #.R.H, 

the PRINCE of WALBs, and H.I.M, the EMPEROR of KUSSIA, 

and Makers of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, #1, 
Strand, W.C.,and 34 and 35, Royal Exchange, E.C. 


Guineas. Guineas, 
Gold Lever Watches, Silver Lever Watches, 
from eee +-16t030] from as “ «» 5tols 
Gold Half Chronometers, Silver Half Chronometer 25 
winding with or with- Silver Half Chronometer, 
outa key, from oo 35 in Bunting Cae oe 26 
Gold Hunting, case extra 5| Marine Chronometers, 
Gold Gereva Watches, frem. a 


examined and guaran- Gold Chains, qualit; 16 
teed, from 7 to 20 and 18 carats fine, from 6 to 25 
An elegant Assortment of Seawing som Clocks of the newest 
Sig Ds. 
Astronomical, Turret, and other Clocks made to order. 
E. Dent and Co, 61, Strand, W.C, (adjoining Coutts’ Bank), and 
34 and 35, Royal Exchange, EC, 


{LACKS' SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE 


is es good for wear as real silver. 


Table Forks (Fiddle Pattern—Per doz.) 110 Oand 114 6 
Dessert ditto .. es *e < cob OO" “gL 0: 
Table Spoons e 1100, 1180 
Dessert ditto .. oo TO 0, L306 
Tea Spoons .. . o. *- - O18 0 , 0190 
Catalogues gratis, or post-fres, Orders earriage-free per rail. 
Richard and John Slack, 336, Strand, London. 
( ARDNERS'’ LAMPS are the _ Best. 


Moderatcr and Paraffin Table Lamps from 5s, 6d, each,— 
GARDNERS’, Manufacturers to the Queen, 453 and 454, Strand, 
Charing-cross, four doors from Trafalgar-square. 


FACT,—An Elegant POCKET DIAL, with 

Gold Apvendsges, Warranted to denote correct time, in Gilt 

Case, One Shilling; by post, 14 stamps —PAUL BANSOM, 14, 
Brunswick-square, Haggerstone, London, N.E. 


JROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
No 50, REGENT-STRERT, LONDON, W. 
Kstablithed 1803, 


Invested Capital, £1,660.447, 
Annual Income, £196 954 
Bonuses Declared, £1,451,157. E 
Claims paid since the Establishment of the Office, £3,726,t.0, 


PRESIDENT—The Right Honourable Earl Grey, 


The Profits, rubject toa wifting aeection, are divided among the 
neured, 
Examples of Ponvses added to Policies iseued by 
HE PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 


Number Date of Annual Sum Amount with 
of Policy. Policy. | Premium. Insured. | Bonus Additions, 

£ea 4 £2 {|.2 « &@ 

4718 923—«| «1941510 5000 10632 14 2 

3924 | «1821 165 4 2 5000 10,164 19 0 

4937 | sat 205 13 4 4000 9637 2 3 

6 yy en ee Cy A 5000 9,253 5 10 

1816 i722 13 4 4000 |: 8576 11 2 

Bota Is2t 49 15 10 1000 2,498 7 6 

758 1808 2oils 4 1000 | 3,937 13 5& 

JOHN HODDINOTT, Secretary, 


The next division of pr: fits will take place in April, 1868, Policies 
effected bx fore the Ist of January, 1856, will be entitled to share in 
this division. 


AGENTS REQUIRED. 
HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


i red to entertain applications for Agency Appoint- 
ments fron genienen having command of Fire and Life Pusiness, 
either in mcr had the suburbs, or wherever the Company ia not 
full on te 

“a Royal has always been conspicuous for its liberality and 
promptitude in the settlement of claims, 
Its Annual Iocome is now over 
And its Funds in hand exceed oe x 
The Parliamentary revurn of Insurance-duty paid to Govern- 
ment again exhibits the Koyal at the head of all the offices in 
it of business, 
“The Royal, now ranta insurances on stock and implements in 
trade, &c., at half the former charge for duty. 
Tramfers of poli ies from other companies received without 
arge licy, whatever the amount. 
= nia Address, JOHN B. JOMNSTON, Secretary, 
Rofal Insurance Company, 28, Lombard-street, 


ANK OF NEW ZEALAND. 
BANKERS TO THE GENZRAL GOVERNMENT OF 
NEW ZEALAND, THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS OF 
AUCKLAND, CANTERBURY, OTAGO, &c., &e 
CAPITAL, £500,000, RESERVE FUND, £100,0. 
Branches and Agcucies in New Zealand, 


++ 1,000,000 


Auckland Napter Wanganui Queenstown 
re i ” Wellington Bhotover 
Blenheim Now Liymouth Dunstan Tokomairiro 
Christchureh Ngarunvabia Dunston Cicek Woaikouaiti 
Dunedin Oana Hamilwou Waitabuna 
Invercargill Picton Hyde Wakatipu 
Kaiapoi Riverton Manouherikia Wctherstene 


Lyttelton Timaru Mount Ida 

This Bank GRANTS DRAUGHTS on any of the above-named 
places, and traneacts every description of Banking business con- 
nected with New Zealand. on the most favourable termes, 

The Londen Ofer RECELYES DEPOSITS at interest for fxod 


J. BRAIM, Tring | 11.078 aa terms whieb may 3 letrned on w lication 


F, LAKKWORTHY, 


Old Broad etree, 
No, 84 road trr ing Director, 


London, E.0, 


2 the Prince of Wales, -Last two weeks of the interesting 
Ghost Scene, THE INDIAN WIDOW'S SUTTEL; or, The Hindoo 
Maiden's Dream (J. H. Pepper and Henry Dircks, Joint Inventors) ; 
also of Mr, Coote’s Musical snd Humorous Entertainment of 
BARON MUNCHAUSEN, During | assion Week (by desire) Pro- 


| fessor Pepper will repeat his Course of Tbree Lectures on Ele- 


mentary Astronomy—viz., On Wednesday, Thurs ay, avd Satur ay, 
at Halt-past Two and Half-past Seven. N.B, The Collection ot 
Railway Models of Inventions for Saving Life will open on Tucs- 


“ | day, Avril 4. 
Plas Isa Tenmaenmaur, commission agent.—T. | <—— 
» MCCULLOCH ana R. DARLEY, Liverpool, pro- | 


ENEBAL TOM THUMB, his LITTLE 
WIFE. and INFANT DAUGHTER, COMMODORE NULT, 
and MINNIE WARREN, The smallest human beings of mature 
age on the face of the globe, Thres Grand Entertainments Daily 
at ST. JAMES'S HALL, at Eleven, Three, and Half-past Seven 
o'Clock. Admission to the Day Exhibition, lr. 2a, and 3s Evening 
Exhibition, One Shilling to all parts of the house, except a few re- 
served seats, Children Half price to reserved seats. 


PECIAL NOTICE—GENERAL TOM 


THUMB begs leave to announce tht it is impossible for him 
to make any engagements outeice of St. James's Hall after the 13ch 
of Aprilnext. Ali hat wish to see the little Baby can do to ab the 
above hall. Thrae Entertainments daily—Eleven, Three, and Halt- 
past Seven o'Clock, 


HE GREAT FYCHOW GIANT, whose 


appearance in Shanghai and Hong-Kong has created such 
wonder, is BAPECTED in ENGLAND by an ear)y mail from China. 


CCIDENTS to LIFE or LIMB, in the 
Field, the Streets, or at Home, 
An Annnal Payment of £3 to £5 hs, to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER ASSURANCE COMPANY 
secures +1000 in case of Death or £6 per Week while laid up by 


injury. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64, Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary, 


OLMAN’S GENUINE MUSTARD, 
obtained the Only Prize Medal 

for * Purity and Excellence of Quality. 

International Exhibition, 1862, 

Trade Mark—The Bull's Head. 


RIGINAL AND SUPERIOR ESSENCH 

of ANCHOVIES, SAUCES, PICKLES, &e., Pure and Good, 

as supplied by JOHN BURGESS and SON'for more than One 
Hundred Years,—107, Strand (corner of Savoy-steps), Loudon, 


RAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS afford 
Speedy Relief in Cases of Acidity, Bile, Indigestion, Heart- 

burn. Flatulency, &c, Sold in tins, 1s,, 2s., 43,, and &s. each, by J. 1. 
BRAGG, Sole Maker, 4, Wigmore-st. Cavendish-sq.; and by 1!! 
Chemists, Also, Pure Vegetable Charcoal, in botiles, 2s, and 4s. each. 


PURVEYORS TO H.RH, THE PRINCESS OF WALEN. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 


USED IN THE BOYAL LAUNDRY, 
and awarded the Prize Medal. 


BROWN AND POLSON'S: 
Pease? CORN 


* John Brown” 

“John Polson,” 

is signed by the makers on each packet, aa families are sometimes 
defrauded by counterteit cheap qualities. 


- —y r fa ‘ 
UXURIANT WHISKERS or 
MOUSTACHES. My FORMULA ferces them to grow upon 
the smoothest face withou’ injury to the skin, end a sure remedy 
for baldness. 13 stamps —Mr. FOX, Chemist, Macclesfield. 


IMMEL/’S New Perfume, CUPID’S TEARS! 
in a pretty Moire Antique Box, 3s.éd. RIMMELS ROSE- 
WATERCRA\KERS, for Evening Parties, 28. per dozen. 
E. Rimmel, 96, Strand ; 128, Regent-street ; and 24, Cornhill. 


es CONGRESS OF FLOWERS: 
PLESSE and LUBIN’S NEW PERFUME, 2s, Ud. and 5s, per 
bottle, made only at the Laboratory, 2, New Hond-street, 


HITE and SOUND TEETH 
are indispensable to personal attraction, and to health 
and longevity by the proper mastication of fooc, 
ROWLANDS ODONTO, 
OR PRAKL DENTRIFICE, 
es and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eredicates 
tartar and spots of incipient decay, strenythens the gums and 
gives ® pleasing fragrance to the breath, Price 2s, 94, per box. 
Sold at 20, Hatton-gard n, and by Chemists ani Perfumers. 
t4* Ask for ROW LANDS’ ODONTO, 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT- BROWN 
COD-LIVER OIL,--Irs Frvicacy IN GENERAL DE- 
BILITY.—The rapidity and certainty with which this Oil will give 
tone to the sys em »nd_ restore strength to the most feeble are thus 
described by BENJAMIN CLARK4, Esq, MICS, F.L.8., in voa- 
tifying to its extraordinary «fficacy in his own case ;—" After the 
pale ott and a}| 0: her remecoies that I could think «f had failed, I tried, 
merely as a las resort, DR. DE JONGH'S Light-brown Oil, I re- 
ceived immediate reliet, and its use was the means of my restoration 
to health."—Sold only in capsuled imperial half-pinta, 2s, 6d. , 


pints, 4s, 2d. ; quarts, 9s., by DR, DE JUNGHS Sole Consignees, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, Strand, London ; and Chemists, 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENT in 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. and great Reduction in Prices. 

Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, Surgeon Dentist, 9, GROSVENOR- 
STREE!, GROSVENOR-SQUARE, sole inventor of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, on a soft, elastic, chemically-prepared indiarubber gum, 
Yo wires or unsightly fastenings are required ; they are more 
natural, durable, and comfortable than any yet introduced. They 
are self-adhesive, render support to the adjoining teeth, and are 
supplied at charges within the reach ef all, Consultation free, 

Observe, no connection with anyone of the same name, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—No_ Excuse 

When thousand: voluntarily assert that this medicine bas 

freed them from formidable diseases which had ruined health and 

threatened life, there can be no excuse for sufferers who have re- 
fused to try it. 


ONSUMPTION.—DR, CHURCHILL'S 


successful treatment of consumption, diseases of the chest 
chronic cough, general debility, loss of appetite, &c., by Hypo- 
phosphites. Prepared by H. H SWANN, of Paria,’ Full pro- 
spec: uses, teatimonisls, and medicines, of DINNEFORD and vo., 
Chemists, 172, New Bond-sireet, Vholesale and Retail Agents. 
OCKLE’S PILLS, the oldest and best 
Antibilious Compound known in the world.— By combining 
aromatic, tonic, and aperient properties, remove ail oppressive 
accumulations, regulate the secretion of the liver, strengthen the 
stomach, induce a healthy appetite, and impart tranquillity to the 
nervous system,—In boxes atlas. 14d., 2s, 9d. 48. 6d., and 1s, 


Gour OR 'IS) 


FLOUR, 


RHEUMATISM 
is quickly relieved, and cured in a few days, by that cele- 
brated Medicine 

BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, 
They require neither restraint of diet nor confinement during their 
use, Sold at 1s, 14d. and 28, $d, per box by all Medicine Venders, 


OBINSON'S CELEBRATED 


MEDICATED CUTTON WOOL.—No family should be 
without this valuable prepsration, For burns, scalds, bruises in tho 
skin, rheumatic pains, tic doloreux, sciatica, whooping-coagh, and 
all diseases of the chest and lungs. Recommended and used by 
8 large number of the most eminent physicians. Sole Proprietors, 
W.G. BENTLEY and CO., 220, High Holborn, London. In packets, 
ls, 1)4., 28, 3d., and 4s, 6d. To be ol through any Chemist in 
town or country, or direct from the proprietors. Trade price-list 
may be had post free. 

AUTION. — Chlorodyne,— In Chancery, 

Viee-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. Browne was 
undoubtedly the inventor—eminent hospital physicians of London 
stated that Dr, J. Collis Browne was the discoverer—of Chlorodyne ; 
that they prescribe it largely, and mean no other than Dr. Browne's, 
See Times, July 13, 1864. The public, therefore, are cautioned 

inst using any other than Dr.'J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE, It is afficmed medical testimonials to be the 
most efficacious medicine for CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, SPASMS, RHEUMATISM, ‘&c, No 
| eT be without it, Sold in bottles, 28, 9d. and 4s, 6d, 
. T. DAVSNPORT, 33, Greet Russell-street, London, W.C., sole 
manuferturer, Observe particularly, none genuine withont the 
words “Dr, J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne” on the Government 
stamp. 


j PENEFORD s ‘FLUID MAGNESIA, an 


excellent remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 


| kind, and cea mild aperient for delicate consiitations —172, New 


Bond-street, Londun ; und all respectable throvghout the 


world, 
K AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, — This 
valuable preparation, which for nearly half a century has 
been prominently before the Public with extraordinary results, is 
admirably adapved for Family Use. Ita timoly aid prevents, and its 
assistance cures, 41] disenser however caused ; and where there Pille 
aro perrevered with doctors’ bills are unknown, Sold by all Chem ivta, 
&ec,, ot ls. 144, 26, 64., and de, 64, por Box, 


POPULAR SONGS IN THE NEW OPERA. 
LAS. .—TO A FAB DISTANT PAST, 2s, 6d. 


THK MERRY BELLS SHALL RING. 2x 6d. , WHEN LARA 


MARCHED, 3. FROM THAT DREAD PAST, 2s, 


u 
‘erat. fu und 1 Co., 35, 36, }, 87, and 38 Great Marlborough- street, W. 


ARA._THE ARAB SONG. Sung_by 
Miss Louisa Pyne. “Tho gem of the entire work.” — pay 
elegraph, ry) ogo volo in the opera.”—Times, Price 3s. 
ay pak A CoP 85, 96, 37, and 38, Great Marlborough-street, W, 
ARA.—BRINLEY RICHARDS'S 
Tementotion of) of the Pecrpenn “ Arab Song,” for the Piano- 
Marat fit aC co, 4 cy 37, it a3, Groat reat Marlborough-street, W 


Ne GOOD. BYE AT ae DOOR. Ballad 


O:E an Sad without Words 


fer Piano.—By E, L. EES Go of “ Parfait Amour” 
(vent for fifteen Gaeak, k y fall of benty and refinement, 
Vide Presa,—DUFF ML omeeaee Y50, Oxf 
On Wednesday next, April 
Deaientad, by Special Forsiacion, 4 te ve tthe aig Hasse Raward 


ONGS or “LOVE AND DEATH. 


GEORGE gnic MACKAY, 
___ CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No, 64, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
duet ppl With Illustrations by George H, Thomas and 


CONTENTS: 


ai Crm on Tilustratien.) 
K THE THIRD (continued), 
Chapter me Claime of Sotiety, 
V.—The March of Kvent, 
some wanted. 


865. 
Wives and Daughtera, An Everyday Story (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter waive —Mra. Gibson 's Little Dinner, 


pos XV.—Hollingford in Bustle, 
« XXVEOE Charity Ball, 
Hearts of Oak. 
The Devilsof Moraine. 
Misogyny. 
Jullus Cresar. 
‘Reminiscence of Cardinal Wiseman. By « Protestant. 
s SMITH, ELDER, ond Co., 66, Cornhill, 


MILY H EBALD, Part 268, Price ae 


fovela :— 
The ae of oer clgh an —Chapters I, IL, and INE. 


Lily L to XIX. And other 
Mita novela ‘cies are quite aa well written aa the best eizcu- 
lating-library stories,’—Saturday Review. 
The Folly of a 
a! me, 
Parliamenta and the People, 
bes ae oor y every week, upon some sub- 
as a well-cons epray 
ject of an instructive or thoughtful character.” — British 
Quarterly Review, 
pees E 
Tithe, Answers to Corer its cannot be fictitious—a romance 
rhs a lite bistony brite embodied in almow:each of them. Tbe 
oe BS 2 en d copfetcor in every atation of life.”— 
Safar 
her ih Poe ” Fomit Loge Etatintics, nase and 
fue M4 Peet, 7 Net jes. Random Readings, 


Useful Information, Variet 
London : W.STRVENS, 41, Strand. 


Price 2a, 64,—SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., 


Et. T O GET FAT, 


Fry Stew & LONDON PHYSICIAN, 
plesant, easy, and safe method.” 
volume, ith bevelled boards, 
mies Now ready, in aoe price and gold, 0 I6e., 
OcIAL Cave megsiicety COLOURED 
od it arth Ay Twent 
Linwognenic ros by WILLIAM G8 
jates are tated, ed by ath _ ae 
on mane afterwards oe | ter colours 
‘The following is a List ‘Saher igerate id 
Lack Ont of Lac 


1. In . 
x Within and biragees & The Wi 
3, Com Out in_the Lime 
yg Going Heme in the 


4. Going to the Well, Gone to 
the Bad. 
A, St. Giles’s and St. James's, 


6. Boxing Day. 10 a.m 
London: W, OLIVRR, 3, Amen- ‘corner, Paternoster. row. 


pus GRAMMAR OF ORNAMENT. By 
OWEN JONES. pin hee “od she and cheap Féition of this mag- 


hind the Curtain. 
v4, In Public and in Private, 
12, As I was, as Tam. 


nificent work may now desu for in (30), foumnighty, 

AL Sa. part; in Divisions (5), q #1 at 2is.; or, in 

Fa taae ote Sttt “Beata a Ueland st 
fect volume, ae! on a 

and SON (Linsited), 6, Gate-street, W.U. 


HE GRAMMAR OF ORNAMENT. By 
EN JONES. A cheap Edition of the whole of this great 
pase. alt with all the beauty of the original folio edition, one 
chi it » 160 pages 
of teat with wood eogsvions. price £5 5a, on April |. 
London : DAY en 


Me GRAMMAR OF ORNAMENT. By 
Cent amt See baa citer Shee 


A i 2 taining 23 plates in chromo- 
isn ond pages 1” ext wit cod ee wings. ‘To be 
Sct rote. and published A; 1, July 1, Oct. 1, 


ae and BOM (Limited), 6, Gate-ntreet, W.C. 
HE GRAMMAR OF ORNAMENT. By 
JONES. 


OWEN en < she sien Se oe 
work, executed ine the original folio edition, 
Fart 1.  deosraarany i i “A To 
in all, To be published Fortn: April 1. 


London : Day and Son erasing) e Gate-strest, W.C. 


Hi tear BOX of Moist Colours 
and Materials for Illumination —WINSOR and NEWTON, 
4 ae London ; and all local Ariists’ Colourmen, 


IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY. 


preamas f for CROSSING THE BRIDGE, 
Hindeotee Gite Frente Gloss nod Bock, for i a Beas 
Mouldings, 46 6d. Maplo and Gilt, ba Ae ORO. 34, Bt. 


and 57, Drury 
EFORE YOU FURNISH HAVE AN 
TE from, or visit the Establishment of, ¥ 
ROTHERS, Furniture, Bedstead. and 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE with the best 
Articles at DEANE’S IRONMONGERY and FURNISHING 
eet pee ime A. = be My 14 Tilustrated Catalogue 
urn mM post- 
a Deane and Co. (the Monument), London Bri'gs. 


Dir. 8S ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT. 
An invaluable ——- 


nesters ; 
the great dncllity of using it. As As there are several di fal 
f the Diamond Cement, the public can aveid failure and 
asing none without 


tinea Jy AE strict caution in 


a Witend y akRebaY avo, 
re! 2 
lape and 80? 0,95, Farringdon- 


FE 


ILLUSTRATED T. TIMES 
K 


P sie eet BOBINSON NEW we Lt 5 FOR APRIL 
NEW BILE, the ph comprisiog ie creak Quality and ay en 
novelties of Tritt sol Poison patheotion £5000 w of Rich Bleck silks, 
ae free.—103 to 108, Oxford-street, bovght cheep unter possi oe 

yo LEVANTIN EE, Rich Bern lack Lone Sie Ti worth 3 guiness, 
L? ten A Twilled Silk, made expressly to our order,! ayorTT and COMPANY, Crys Crys Ag bi 61 and 62, St, 
and vad Fruita for La tier Morning Costumes, esd brilliant Paul’ a chanehyen’. 
Frye pe -s 6a, 6d. the Full Dress, 14 yards, 25 in. wide, or any | —_—_—_—— 
“ SILKS EXTRAORDINARY, 


Patterns free.--PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford. street. 


B LACK 


Rich, Bright, Wide, and Durable, 
Soverei 


F LARD S8 
LZ ae ie sr Tasha re the sero of which a oe AMOTE snd OOMPANT. _ -_é«, 
rare stor W SILKS for APRIL 
“na na Remanoataante Fister octet | IN ™ ng ons foutsngeim chose 
OR SPRING COSTUMES, tts ey ery a is 211, 
F Irish J ling in perfectly new colours, 


. Full 14 yards, A lot of rich Waters, rere Denpeee, 5 guineas, 
Patterns trea PETER ‘ROBINSON'S, Tosta i 108, Oxford-street, W. 


Rich Lyons and Black Brochés, 
£1 186, 6d, $o 5h guiness. 
Rc FIGURED MOIRE ANTIQUES, AMOTT and COMPANY, Crystal Warehouses. 
Oh eee Ot ree Fall Drew hed N EY mote X8 for APRIL, 
Patterns free.— che ETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxtord-street. Thousands of Wedding Silks, v very new, 
ILK8 FOR EARLY SPRING,|  s0opiece Fancy silks lst yours patierns, are slling from 
‘New Colours in Silke, including our well-known I Fa og 
af Glacts, Fouls de oles, and Deap é Lecns, £1 5s, 64., £1 7a 6d., and £1 9s, 6d. 
_ Patterns free—PETER ROBINSON, 105 t 103 to 108, Oxford-strect, ee ee en se 
JUST IMPORTED, AMOTT and COMPANY, 61 and 63, St: Panl'e-churchyard. 
500 SILK DRESSES, made expressly to EW SILKS FOR APRIL 


ft 
Pen tami ea i ng eit Dee. - 


atterns fres.—PETER , 108 to 108, Oxtord-street. ay fee Uae. Of ant £9 ta ae 
ICH COR D ED SILKS Pachiontble French filha very elegant, . 


2} guiness and 3 guineas. 
Hundreds of Plain and jl Ne Moire Antiques, 


sides alike), 
Jape Bar, end the 
AMOTT and comPANy, ol n 61 and 62, § St. Paul's-churchyard, 


(both 
including the Royal Ital Sees Se Londons, 
v from 3} a Full Dress 14 yards, 
Patterns free,—P. ROBIN 103 to 108, Oxf 


einect = 
‘WORKED WHITE MUSLIN DRESSES, BESSES, NEW, for APRIL 
in Three Lota, ‘aiteros post-fres, 
Lot 1.—7s, 94. each, or Seven Guineas for Twenty. ane toe Dag os 
Lot 2.—8s. 9d. ,, Kight Guineas for Twenty. The New Fawn Zeclike, 
at yop Lem be Tide 18 yard 
This is, withouts the largest and Bint desirable stock of The Drap Arabia, very new, 


Epingles, 8s. 


hite Dresses ever offered. Rich Peruvian 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. AMOTT and COMPANY, 61 and 62, St, Pauls churchyard, 


PLAIN, STRIPED, OR BROCHE 


ICH SILK GRENADINES,|])®ESSES, NEW, for APRIL, 
sdepted for Dinner, Evening, ot Ball Dremes, 100, 94,, 12 yard : 
8a, Gd., 256, dd , Ble. $4, Pisin Fashionable Giacé A 
Sr Pith Sone, cums ame 108 ¢o0 108, frm 3 pene Ww. ee yy UAT 
~ ALSO SEVERAL HUNDRED PIECES OF at gen 
AST YEAR'S PRINTED | MUSLINS, Rich Belglan Poplin, yoy aby, 
iy and Designs, equa t AMOTT and COMPANY. Crystal Warehouses, 
Ap codlge Yer variet * 


Jasna at free, 
Tea SON'S, 109 to 108, ieee rs pa 


Now ready, all the New Patterns in 
pas, BRILLIANTS, and PIQUES, 


[-D #2eses. NEW, for -APBII, 


The New Foulard d’Avril, extra wide, 


for Ladies’ Morning Dresses. suitable for suites, £1 5, 6d, and 14 guines, 
endiesa variety of patterns post-free. Hundreds of New Spring Le per 
rErEn Wi ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 14 Ot, Sad Ie, Se par 


ata eS a of 25 sper cent, cent. 
Amort’ and COMPANY, 61 and 62, St, Paul’s-churchyard, 


1OBOLSON'S NEW SPRING SILKS. 


ICHOLSON’S New CHECKED and 


yard, 
ornare 


zie to, MEQUOLBOST, 800 
—— Pasl'e-eh SS 
p° YOU WISH YOUR CHILDREN 

WELL D Knickerbocker 

measurement, 
free, NICHOLSON, 90 1002, Se Peal’ 
churehyard. 


| os LINENS, direct from Belfast, at at 
Mant facturers’ Prices. 
nhreeh LINDSAY and CO. 


EVERY NEW COLOUR IN THE 
RABIAN GLAOFES, 
ies’ Dresses and Jackers complete, 
A most useful eae fabric either for Walking or 
_ Patterns free PETER TOBINSON 'S, 108 to 108, Oxford. street, 
JUST PURCHASED, UPWARDS OF 
BICHLY-BRAIDED ROBES, 
These scien all fan Les Length and contain ample tzimming 
PETER ROBINSON'S, KB to 108, Oxford-street, 
EW SPRING DRESSES. 
Rich Broché Silk Point (new colours), 2} guiness 
li Dress. 
Potts Spring Fox 
Patterns free—PETER HOB NSON a te 108, Oxford. street, 
THE MOST DECIDED NOVELTY FOR THIS SPRING 13 THE 
@ most elegant and useful fabric, 
In all the new coloars, 28s, €d. Full 
‘A SELECTED VARIETY OF 


for Ladies’ 
2000 Me ete wie alae Sik he Sees ee, 
in half their 

AN UNUSUALLY LARGE COLLECTION OF 

Postins (Conte), 264 35a, Full Dress. 
ILK CREPE MEXICAN, 

Drese. 

_ Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxtord-street, 
SPRING DRESSES, 


HEAP 


vivid ot Tia. Ful Deen isin Mexican Cloth, will forward, id on parcels of £5 and upwards, Single and 
Also, Striped, Checked, and Chéné dit o, 12a. 64. to 12, 6d. Fell Dress, | Double Damark Table eClthn, He — Diaj Famil Fimena 
Patterns free—PETER ‘ROBINGON', 103 to 108, Oxford-atreet, | | Sheetings, Glas Goths Pan Wat and Diaper 


EW SPRING PETTICOATS. 
A choice assorimen’, mate, waeaade, and by the yard, 
New French and 8! Lawns, for Morning Dresses, 
in Phere Striped, and Checked, ali colours, Iie, 64, Full Dress, 
__ Patterns free—PETER "ROBINSON, 108 to 108, Oxford-street, 


and Price list 
James Lindsay and Co., 18, Domed gies, Belfast, 
His SEAT NuEs S FASH ION IN DRESS, 


and the PUBLI 
UDGATE-HILL RAILWAY, SPRING SURSIASES con ro ae 


JOBN HARVEY an mod BOR, 5, Ludante-hill 


RICH BLACK GLAGES, GROS GRAINS. and DUCAPSS, of 
SILKS, DRESSES, MANTLES, PAMILY LINENS. wb manufacture, oe 


EW SILKS8.—PATTERNS FRER, | PONET GLACES SArINs, and TERRY in the newest Shaden, 
— le an ne 
New Checked Glnots, 14 Yards, £1 15a. 64. All the LATEST ASHIONS in J and MANTLES for 
JOHN HARVEY and BON, 9, Ladgate-hill, PAISLEY, CASHMERE, and LACE SHAWLS, in all the latest 
NEW POPELINES, Plain and Checked, 10s, 4, and 12s, 94. 


SILK &.—FATTEENS FREE, 


N New Striped Glacés, 14 Y: £ 
_JOUN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 


NAMILY LINEN DEPARTMENT. 


( under 
Ribbons, Gloves, Hosiery, a Mlatordashery, Parasols, 


FAMILY AND CO. ‘ARY MOURNING, 
Milliners, and Denseuaaees oes supplied with cut lengths at 


orders carefully ond promptly attended to. 


JOHN HARVEY and SON, ?, Ludgate-hill. PATTERNS '-FREE. on Saturda: o'Cloc! 
tiem ad eee ee ee Sees SS JAMES SPENCE and 0O., wisicata aad ai 
Made ani Marked with Orest or intial, and Warranted fer Wear, | ———D™ser® tn gab pon ag gre ns 
HEAP SILKS at BAKER and CBISP’S, T PETER ROBINSON'S, ot Regent-street, 
Last 3 wk Striped, aere, and Yancy £1 5s, 6d, Full Dress, R oat invite the pect atei rite porn of Purch hasers to the 
—e . “1 ‘aa 08, eupseiee "Sete se whteh they ities a oe Black Silks and the very 
tot ee 28, Od. ane PF ‘areal Bi “oak ike Sress 0, to 60s, the Dress. 
aed ret alike tor Young iaticn from £1 Ta, 64. Sapatios Gl igh aietiae coal Gano te beans, 
Full Dress. Patterns free on application to 
198, Regent-street, London, LS aoe ie to 203, agent ‘ourning Werehoure, 
SILKS ! BLACK’ SILKS! = - 


Be LACK 


AMILY MOURNING.—IMPORTANT to 


FAMILIES, 
Families requiring supplies of FIRST or DEEP MOURNT 
will derive the most Fron. arordy advantages by making thoir = vi 


at PETER = Soeenaors, of REGENT-STREET, 
the largest most economical 


Rich, a wie wai —y 
Pree BAMER and © tnd CRISP, 198; Regent-strcet, 
BAKER AND CRIS?’S | 
ay CHENE | MEXIOAN CLOTHS. 
‘The largest variety in the Lingdom, 15a, 68, Full Drees. 


8 FINE AS HUMAN Bare, Three for 1s., 
shit Heir Reta 12.60, Ghentiie eto, viata Sn 2s, Sn eat-refor 
stompe.—BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-etrest, 


LACK SILKS—Wear 


correct taste can 
_— ready for instant wear ; ‘also, every aueuription of geste iy 


the yard. 
Groda are cent to an bet the county fox sebestion free, eeccas- 
Pendle Hr bint S30, hope et, London 
irers odinaoD , 
‘The Court and Gent ral Mourning Wareboures 


teed: 


gaeren HE S8MEES’ SPRING MATTRESS. 
3 guineas, 34 guineas, and 4 guineas the Dress cf 15 yards b 
SEWELL snd CO., COMPTON HOUSE, ee re awa teased 
Frith-street ; end Old Compton-street, Soho-square, W, ved the ONLY Prize Medal or Hi ven to 
<p! ot description, at the Internationel Exhil berry 1962. 
The Jury cf Class . in their Repost, page 6, No 0S and page 


MM OBES ANTIQUES —SEWELL and CO, | ike 0 
Ries aten topes et, ey Deby, end mate 


spaideld Hoe satin ntiq eee 

‘pital fields ont 

in White, "ae Pett mt a A combination bape ahem ee pious.” 
ee. Drera. ed healthy 

Compton House, Frith-stseet ; and Old Compton-street, Bcho, W. To be obtained uf Pisa 


Shale ct the od the Manuleoman Wank Wm, Smee 


Werehousemen, or 
Sons, Finsbury, London, B.C. DON gE 
Bows: Plaits, Braids, Bands, Wigs, Fronts, 


&e, and every ether description of Ornamental Bair, all 
of the first quality, of CULLIY, 
Sham pooer , 78, B: 


EW FRENCH SILKS, in COLOURS and 
BLACK, at 2a. 6)4. per 
With the guarantee for durability of eminent firms in Paris 
Lyons, ‘The Silk Department includes all the richeet and most 
cotly productions, Patrerns sent free. 


ARVEY and CO, Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, S, tego er meng lea 


street Within, Hair-cutting, 6d, 


APRIL 1, 1865 
—————— 


IRTHDAY : 
B at PARKINS eee ney ms ERESENTS, 


BUSTS Sd, WADDING PRE 
RITING d 
WHEN. ...tnd., PRESSING | cass 


URSES, POCKET-B 
‘An immense variety 300K, and C Card Cases, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 24 and 25, Oxford-street w. 


~__PARKINS and GOLTO, at and 1 Ost treet. 
ORTRAIT ALBUMS, of the Best Mate, 
DO pivesiatiasiemntrise pres 
[®ESTANDS, DESKS, BOOK. SLIDES, be 
moderate 
PARKINS and Gor! TO, 4 mM and 35,0: 25, Oxford-street, W, 
(PEE 28 PRIZE WRITING Case, 


by post for 28 stasage. | 200,000 
“Inhechon art: eaves mannfece nny 
PARKIN NS GOTTO, 24 tand 25, Oxiord-street, W. 
Bags, and 


2000. DRESSING-BAGS, Hand 
Rotionian, at sorron o, puoderaia rices, 
ee as 
ORK-BOXES, Knitting, and Glove Boxes, 
__ PARKING and GOTO, at and 1, Oxfontatvet,W, 


15000 sAnet sat SOCKET us 


, #4 and 25, Oxtord-street, W. 
en NOTE- PAPER, 
rw Mois atesteed end tnc henry penal 


dish papers, foreign ed papers, po, 
‘All of the best emai 


papers, cream: laid 
bontered Tome prio o5. GL.BERT’ 10, Gi at 
Ke. Lh sta Of prion ae ar Gracechurch-strect, London, 


HE MAGIC DONKEYS, — Roars ‘of 

Laughter.—These wonderful animals go through their extra. 

ordinary evolutions Daily, at 252, Strand, from 10till6. The pair sent 

post-free for HH stamps, The Magic Sailor and the Bonnie Fishwife, 
Strand. 


post free for 14 stamps.—H.G. CLARKE and CO., 252, 


ABLE GLASS, CHINA, and 
CHANDELIERS.—J. DEFRIES and SONS have jrst added 


FIVE NEW SOW -BOUMS, to thelx Manufactory, where the 
assortment in world 0: mete goods of sheiz ufact: 
may be seen, 147, itech, Lamps for Ind. _— sais 


WALKER’S NEW NEEDLES,—The 
¢ PATENT BRIDGED. EYES aro cas 


threaded 
without the slightest drag. Post-free for ra dl stamps foe 
1h, of say respectable Dealer.—H, Walker, 47, Gresham. ‘ 


JHOMAS'S Patent SEWING-MAOCHINES, 


for Private Dreasmaking, &, will 
tangle of the Work Linh hed oo visti” Ga ol 
and ; t-circus, Oxford-sti 


ki Notice ! ae orlatnal bears aie = bel, a, te 
aad a8 On 
Buhoperatrstrect Within "EC. without wbicn tre mane to 


ENUINE FLOWEBR-SEEDS, post-free on 

receipt of Stam: description and alt 
nuais—24 Ciaater ta od; 30 A trie tng 3a. SO venietion ba. An 
varieties, 10s, ; 200 srarietien, 20s, Biennials and Perennials—2t 
varieties, 2s. ta, 30 varieticn, i i 50 Be verietite, és, 300 sorts in 
free 


pegny | packeta, Lists post. 
EDWARDS, Seedsman, 222, Strand, ‘ and, Fempie Bar, London. 


INAHAN'’S LL WHISKY v. COEAG 
rreach Bessy 


a"cork, 


casks, 1D ATE 
MACKIE Sidon BE and ©O., at their New a bridge Tek, 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA is Choice and 
because full sony Bend properties. Mod Moderate in Price, 


coloured. ‘old in packets dieses 
Merniman§C. 

BREAKFAST BI BEVERAGE .— Homeopathic 
nd an being ! 2. When 


bie to the stomach ; the nut was either sup- 
Ht we crude state or 60 paakiitally manufactured as to obta! 
ittle notice, J. EPPS, of omeropathic Chemist, was 
juced, inthe year wie to tern his attention to this subject, and at 
ith succeeded, with the assistance of elaborate machinery, in 
bane the first to ce an article eats in Sts composition, and so 
ined by the tri it receives in the process it passes 
through ato’ be mont noneraie 9 the delicate stomach. For general 
pps’s Cocon is Cage renee on an sayigcesting, grateful 
breakfast beverage, with @elicious aroma, Harsall, in his 
work, ‘Food and its 7 Pi nee he pa says :— Pees contains a 
great’ cing. 4 of important nutritive principles—every ingredient 
necessary to the growth and 51 nee of the ly.” Again, 
% fo nutritive, cocoa stands very much ch higher than aither coffee 
or tea.” ‘wo ls of the powder in a break- 
hy ag up with boiling oy yh milk, Tin-lined 4 Ib., § 1b. 


told by G rocery, Confectioners, an 
Chemista. Each packet is Isbelled Bee Homoopathic 
Chemist, a Great Ruseell-atreet ; 170, “eel ity; 48, ‘Thread- 
needle-mtreet ; Manuf; factory, 398, Eusto: 
Bold by Grocers, Confectioners, and Druggists. 


P's CHOCOLATE CREAMS, 
a delicious sweetmest, constantly growing in 
PUBLIC FAVOUR. 


Made by J. 8, FRY and SONS, Bristol and London, _ 
| ate et HOMC@OPATHIC COCOA, 


distinguished by fine flavour, solubility, and 
NUTRITIOUS PROPERTIES, 


AYLOR BROTHEBS 
GENUINE MUSTARD. 
subjected 


NB. 
K BEX'S GENUINE “MUSTABD. 
First Manufactured A.D, 1743, 

a 


the trade of 


VILLE, and CO., London. 


a meen SAUCES, JAMS, 
“3 Table Delicacies of 5-7 fen nog quality 
“Lancet” and Dr, F 


may bo obtained from all po nee deerds and time, an We holessle of the 
— a snd BLACK WELL, 
INDON. 


‘somos "SQU! ARE, 
siete and PERRINS' 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
pronounced by Connol#eurs to be 

“The only Good Sauce,” 
a =<? ofearine without name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
ld by Crosse and Biackwell, Barclay and Sons, and Grocers and 
one universally, 


Tandon : Printed and published at the Office, 2 , Oatherine-strees, in 
the Parish of St, Mary-lo-S'rand, in the County of Middlesex, by 
Poe ae street, Strand, aforeeaid,—BATUBDAY, 

P ' 


